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FLYING CHILDERS. 


(See Engraving annexed.) 


On the back of the frame of a portraiture of Flying Childers, which, 
with those of other distinguished horses, ornaments the hall at Clifton, 
the residence of H. Thompson, Esq. is the following notice of this 
renowned racer. It is thus dated:—“Published March, 1755, as the 
act directs.” 

“CuILpERs, the fleetest horse that ever run at Newmarket. This 
surprising horse was bred by Leonard Childers, Esq. of Yorkshire, by 
whom, when young, he was disposed of to his grace the late Duke of 
Devonshire; he was got by the Darley Arabian, and his dam was 
called Betty Leedes, she being daughter of a sister to Leedes. Childers 
never run at any place but at Newmarket. He there, in April, 1721, 
beat the Duke of Bolton’s Speedwell, § st. 5 lbs. 4 m. 500 guineas. 
In the succeeding October he received, of Speedwell, 500 guineas 
forfeit. In October, 1722, he beat the Earl of Drogheda’s Chanter, 
10 st. 6 m. 1000 guineas. In April, 1723, he received of the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s Lonsdale mare and Lord Milsintown’s Stripling 50 
guineas forfeit each. In the following November he received 100 
guineas forfeit of the Earl of Godolphin’s Bobsey, upon which he was 
taken out of keeping, and has been ever since a stallion, in the pos- 
session of their graces the late and present Dukes of Devonshire, till 
his death.” 

What follows is from Lawrence’s History and Delineation of the 
Horse: : 

“Flying Childers was a chestnut horse, with white upon his nose, 
and whited all-fours, upon his pasterns, the white reaching highest 
upon his near leg before, and his off hinder leg. On this head the old 
jockeys held the following whimsical doctrine:—A horse is well marked 
when he has his far fore foot and his near hinder foot white, on the 


contrary, those are said to be ill marked that have the near fore foot 
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and far hinder foot white, or a white hinder foot on the far side, or 
both the fore feet white, or when the two feet on the same side are 
white; and he is called well-whited, if his hinder feet be both white, 
provided the white do not run up too high, for he is then styled hosed, 
which is the sign of a washy constitution. 

“Flying Childers appears fifteen hands high, or upwards, and to 
have been of the short, compact form in his back and loins; his im- 
mense stride being furnished by the length of his legs and thighs, the 
former appearing, in every portrait of him, of considerable length. 
This is not, perhaps, precisely the form from which we should expect 
such wonderful performances, both of speed and endurance, if we 
may, with propriety, speak of the game of a horse which had no com- 
petitor on earth, endowed with sufficient speed to come within the 
reach of his heel; the same may be said of Eclipse, and of those two 
only. Strength of loin, and general compactness of form, upwards, 
doubtless supported the extraordinary reach of Flying Childers, and 
enabled him to make those wonderful springs which are recorded of 
him. According to tradition, be was a vicious horse, and governed 
with difliculty, of which his countenance is an indication, but whether 
the remainder of the story be true, that he was not trained as a racer 
in the beginning, but that his great speed and powers were first dis- 
covered in the field, at a severe fox chase, in which all horses but 
himself were knocked up, | cannot judge; such a story is, however, 
current in the North. 

“He was bred by Leonard Childers, Esq. of Carr house, near Don- 
caster, purchased young by the Duke of Devonshire, and, in all proba- 
bility, did not race until rising six years old. Foaled in 1715. Got by 
the Darley Arabian, out of Betty Leedes, by Old Careless; grandam 
own sister to Leedes, by Leedes’s Arabian, which was the sire of 
Leedes’s great grandam, by Spanker, out of the Old Morocco mare, 
his own dam. Old Careless, sire of the dam of Childers, was got by 
Spanker, out of a Barb mare. Childers, we see, was bred considerably 
in-and-in, and with a mixture of Barb and Arabian blood, Old Spanker 
being almost all Barb. 

“Flying Childers never started, but at Newmarket, and there beat, 
with ease, the best horses of his time. In October, 1722, he beat 
Lord Drogheda’s Chaunter, ten stone each, six miles, for one thousand 
guineas. At six years of age he ran a trial, at nine stone two pounds, 
against Almanzor, got also by the Darley Arabian, and Brown Betty, 
a mare belonging to the Duke of Rutland, over the round course, at 
Newmarket, three miles, six furlongs, and ninety-three yards, in six 
minutes and forty seconds; to perform which he must have moved 
eighty-two feet and a half in one second of time, or nearly at the rate 
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of one mile in a minute, the greatest degree of velocity of which any 
horse was ever capable, or probably ever will be. He likewise ran, 
over the Beacon course, four miles, one furlong, one hundred and 
thirty-eight yards, in seven minutes and thirty seconds, covering, at 
each bound, a space of twenty-five feet. He also leaped ten yards, on 
a level ground, with his rider. The Devonshire, or Flying Childers, 
died in his grace’s stud, in the year 1741, having covered few mares, 
but those of his proprietor. The high rank which he and his sire 
have attained in our pedigree, has been repeatedly adverted to. The 
Darley and Godolphin Arabians divide the palm between them; in 
stating which, it ought not to be forgotten, that, whereas the latter had 
a great number of the best mares in the country, the Darley Arabian 
covered few mares, excepting those of his owner, and some of those 
were said to be of inferior blood. 

“We have it on the authority of a cotemporary and a sportsman, that 
a Welsh gentleman offered the Duke of Devonshire, for his horse 
Childers, the weight of the horse in crowns and _ half-crowns, which 
the duke refused. 

“The dam of Flying Childers produced a colt, which was killed by 
being choaked from eating chaff or hulls, at the barn-door, a memo- 
randum worth retaining, for the sake of the caution it may induce: 
also Bleeding Childers, so called from his frequently bleeding at the 
nose, afterwards Bartlet’s Childers, never trained, but of the highest 
reputation, in our pedigrees, as a stallion.” 


ON THE DESCENDANTS OF GODOLPHIN. 
Mr. Eprror: 

In the Turf Register, Vol. 1, No. 2, page 60, is given a list of the 
distinguished descendants of Lord Godolphin’s horse, in the order of 
their ages. A stud book, or register of pedigrees, is attended, even 
in England, with much labour, and accompanied with many errors 
and omissions. The difficulty will be enhanced here, some twenty 
fold, in consequence of a sameness of names, in some twenty, or more, 
breeding states. ‘The only hope of accuracy, therefore, will be in 
correcting mistakes, as they occur; and it is hoped that neither you, 
nor any one of your correspondents, will take exception to a correc- 
tion, or to a query, when honestly and fairly made. In the list re- 
ferred to, Dismal,* a grey, is said to have come of Roxana, and, of 
course, is made to be a full brother to Lath and Cade. Permit me to 


* Dismal, foaled 1733, by Godolphin Arabian; Aleoek Arabian; Curwen 
Bay Barb; natural Barb mare. (Stud Book, edit, 1802, p. 349.) 
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arrange a few of them, with reference to their excellence as stallions. 
Regulus or Blank, then Cade, then Babram, and then Bajazet, accord- 
ing to their recorded brood mares. In the United States the descen- 
dants, remotely, from Cripple, Cygnet, the Gower Stallion, and more 
nearly, from Janus, rank them very high. There are some excellent 
horses, both in America and England, that are traced to other branches 
of the Godolphin family, but I think not so numerous. 

The author of the “Annals of the Turf” has arrayed, in splendid 
ranks, some of the sons of Old Traveller, (Morton’s) and Fearnought 
and Medley, which has served to confirm the public predilection for 
those distinguished horses. Do not Old Chestnut Janus and Old Jolly 
Roger, with others, perhaps, merit the consideration of an able an- 
nalist, in a similar method? 

Vol. 1, No. 2, page 70, Brandon and eight sons are recorded, with 
a reference, for her blood, to the pedigree of her son Celer. Clodius, 
by Janus, is one of them. Claudius, by Apollo, is not named. In 
Vol. 1, No. 3, 1st page, Claudius is said to be by Apollo, out of Ce- 
ler’s dam, and thus you have your esteemed correspondent and the 
Hon. J. R. of KR. not indeed in palpable contradiction; but, when I 
consider the accuracy of the latter gentleman, | may be permitted to 
inquire, did Brandon produce nine stallions, and was Claudius one of 
them? 

Vol. 1, No. 3, page 164, it is stated, Medley was foaled in England, 
in 1776; (sire of Gabriel, who was sire of Oscar, Post Boy, and Har- 
lequin, &c.) Medley has full credit here, without taking any from 
Dorimant. The first and the last errors are of little moment, and are 
readily set right, by reference to the English Stud Books. The second 
criticism relates to so distinguished an animal, both as a racer and a 
stallion, that any seeming discrepancy should, if practicable, be recon- 
ciled. 

Vol. 1, No. 3, page 119, you have given a memoir of Herod, which 
places Highflyer, as it should, first, and enumerates many others, cele- 
brated for their fleetness, and some for their stoutness. It does not 
notice Florizel, in any way; and if, for no other reason, he deserves, 
as the sire of Diomed, a niche in some part of the ‘Turf Register, and 
Diomed should stand out, in bold relief, surrounded by his distin- 
guished sons. Many of them, however, are noticed in the American 
Farmer, and it might be suilicient, for all usetul purposes, to notice 
the residue in that work, or the new one. 

Goode’s Brimmer, distinguished, in Dr. Mason’s Farrier, as a stan- 
dard racer, [ have not seen noticed in an authentic way. I the rather 
incline to have this done, not only from his great celebrity, but be- 
cause | have seen the honour of his parentage given to different 
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horses, and because he has been said, by scme, not to have been 
thorough bred; and for this, especially, that Pacolet, by Citizen, and 
Grey Diomed, by Diomed, two of our stock horses of note, are traced 
through him. 

The proprietor of our course, who was also secretary to the club, 
promised to forward a complete transcript of the October races, over 
the Nashville course. ‘The result of the three first days, as published 
in the Nashville Republican, are correct in the summary report. The 
longer description, which you will hardly have time to read, has a few 
typographical errors: the material one is in the time of Jerry’s third 
mile, printed 1 m. 48 s.; it should be 1 m. 58 s. and is so stated in 
the report.* The winner, here, has his pedigree published, at full 
length, when his owner will furnish it; and the rule requires all gen- 
tlemen, who enter to run for a club purse, to designate his horse by 
name, colour, age, and the name of sire and dam, or the dam’s blood; 
at least the name of her sire. 

The course has been repeatedly measured; and if any uniform rule 
shall be adopted for measuring them, by the different respectable clubs, 
it shall be remeasured, and the result forwarded. Until the last spring 
races it was 1 mile and 7 yards long: it is now 1 mile, 1 yard, and 
2 feet, measured in the inner track; or about 2 feet from the railing, 
or inner edge of the course, as I have had from undoubted authority. 
The original surveying was done by a gentleman of great accuracy; 
and J am confident, from the eye, that the reduction, at the last turn, 
has not brought it within a mile. The half of the track, next the 
river, is alluvial, and, of course, deep sand; the other half is a sweet- 
gum flat, and, from the nature of such soil, very hard, when dry, and 
very tough, when wet; and the whole nearly level, and is considered 
unfavourable to good time. The same horses run quicker at Galatin, 
and other Tennessee courses, by 2 or 3 seconds in the mile. 

The buildings, on the course, are a mansion house, large enough to 
accommodate the gentlemen of the turf, a dining-room, about 100 
feet long, a stage of the same length, a stage for the judges, and 
stables, with about 40 stalls, painted white. The course affords a 
good prospect of the Cumberland river, the new bridge, and the new 
state house; and the town of Nashville, or, as some of our editors have 
brevetted it, the city, is seen to prominent advantage. College hill 
fills up the more distant view. A WestTeERN SuBSCRIBER. 


* The other days were reported by the secretary, and, I suppose, are cor- 
rect. 
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CLD CUB MARE. 
Mr. Eprror: January 29, 1851. 

In one or two of the numbers of the 1st volume, (not having them 
by me, cannot say which,) one of your correspondents speaks of M’Car- 
ty’s Cub, as though the credit of being the sire of this noted mare 
was his due; that various Cub mares were descended from him, &e. 
and, in alluding to Ratler, Flirtilla, &c. as being the descendants of 
this mare, from the North, says, “why go so far from home.” 

I think, Mr. Editor, it is in my power to settle this question, as to 
which is due the title of the “Oid Cub mare.” Mr. De Lancey, of 
New York, (I will not vouch exactly for the time, being, at this mo- 
ment, from home, and having no memoranda by me,) about the 
year 1767, as near as I can recollect, imported Wildair and this “Cub 
mare,” and from her, by Wildair, he bred the horse Bashaw and the 
noted running mare Slamerkin. Slamerkin afterwards became the 
property of that veteran breeder, the late Stephen Hunt, of Hunterdon 
county, New Jersey, who sold her to Mr. Goode, of Virginia, the 
father of the present Mr. J. C. Goode, of Mecklenburg county, who, 
from her, bred a mare, by the imported horse Obscurity; and, from the 
Obscurity mare, he bred a mare, by the imported horse Robin Red- 
breast, which mare was disposed of, at a sale of Mr. Goode’s stock; 
and, from this Robin Redbreast mare, came Ratler, Sumpter, Flying 
Childers, and Flirtilla. I have, in my possession, a certificate, given 
by Mr. Hunt, in 1797, of the pedigree of a mare, called Matilda, bred 
by Mr. Hunt, which traces back to Slamerkin and this “Cub mare,” 
in which Mr. Hunt says: “The celebrated running mare Slamerkin, 
bred by Mr. De Lancey, of New York, and got by Wildair, out of the 
Cub mare; her dam by Old Cub; her grandam by Second; she was 
Amaranthus’s dam; g. g. dam by Starling; she was the dam of Leeds, 


Fop, and Flash, and several other good racers; her g. g. g. dam by 
Old Partner.” AN Ov_pv TURFMAN. 


OSCAR, THE TENNESSEE RACER. 


Bred by the late Rev. Hubbard Sanders, of Suinner Co. Tenn. in 
1814, by Wonder out of Rosy Clack, by Saltram; Camilla by Wildair; 
Jet by Flimnap; Diana by Claudius; Sally Painter by Sterling; out of 
the imported mare Silver by the Belsize Arabian; Wonder by Diomed; 
out of Epps’s grey mare the dam of Pacolet, &c. 

Oscar was an entire dark bay, with black legs; run by Dr. Sapping- 
ton, and advertised by him as 16 hands high. He had, indeed, fair 
racing size, and was of elegant conformation. | would not think, 
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however, that he exceeded 15 hands 3 inches in height. He was 
admitted to stand decidedly at the head of our turf in his day; having 
never paid forfeit nor been beaten; nor did a competing horse ever 
take from him a heat, or put him to his top speed. Among other 
winnings, in October, 1817, over the Nashville course, he won the 
sweepstakes, $100 entrance, with ease; beating Mr. Jackson’s 
M’Shane, by Eagle, out of his celebrated mare Virginia, by Dare 
Devil; and Dr. Butler’s Splendid filly, by Pacolet, 2 miles and repeat. 
Again, October, 1817, he walked over for the 2d day’s club purse. 

May, 1818, the jockey club purse 4 mile heats, he won easily at a 
heat, beating Gen. Jackson’s horse Gun-Boat, by Pacolet. October, 
1818, he won the club purse, 4 mile heats, very easily, at 2 heats, 
beating Col. Elliott’s horse, by Whip and Mr. Moreton’s horse, by 
Potomac. 

Our purses at that period, were not worthy the attention of so 
superior a horse, and Dr. S. had not the means to travel or run for 
high matches. Oscar was, therefore, though sound and without 
blemish, put to covering. I am not aware of any produce from a 
bred mare in Davidson Co. that was regularly trained, save Proserpine. 
She beat, over the Nashville course, the distinguished horse Mercury, 
the 3 mile heats, and other good racers, different distances. The 
first year, he stood in Sumner Co. then the property of Desha and 
Bledsoe, he produced little Napoleon, who is a crack horse of his 
size, whether speed or bottom, or a union of them, is required; Co- 
lumbus and Josephine, capital 2 miles and repeat horses; Bolivar, 
who, but for an injury, was thought equal to either of them, and other 
good runners. Oscar died autumn, 1825, 11 years old, and not 13, as 
heretofore stated. I have thus succinctly, in part, redeemed my 
pledge. | PAaNntToON. 





BREEDING FOR THE TURF. 
(Concluded from No. 4, page 157.) 


Form of an Arabian pedigree—The English pedigree—Bay Bolton, 
Bonny Black, and Sampson—English progenitors of our best 
modern racers—Disputed pedigree of Eclipse. 


In my former work, I proposed the expedient of sending an agent, 
practically qualified, into Arabia or Barbary, as the most probable to 
obtain really valuable breeding stock for the turf. I was not then 
aware, that such plan had been already adopted, and put in execution, 
by the late Earl of Northumberland, and that Mr. Bell, also, had taken 
the pains to send into the country, expressly on purpose for the selec- 
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tion and purchase of his Arabian. These Arabians were purchased, as 
was ihat of Mr. Darley, in the deserts bordering on Egypt. The North- 
umberland brown, or Leeds Arabian, was bred in the southern, or 
Arabia Felix. This is, doubtless, the best mode to ascertain the true 
breed, and to avoid the spurious crosses of the bordering countries; 
and the person employed being a real judge, a point of the first con- 
sequence, the finest and most appropriate forms, as well as the highest 
blood, might be so procured. 

Hereafter follows an Arabian pedigree, which was hung about the 
neck of the horse. Various old pedigrees of Arabians are in print; 
this is probably the latest, the horse being brought from Egypt with 
our troops, a few years since, by Col. Ainsley:— 

“In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate, and of Seed 
Mahommed, agent of the High God, and of the companions of Ma- 
hommed and of Jerusalem. Praised be the Lord, the Omnipotent 
Creator. This is a high-bred horse, and its colt’s-tooth is here in a 
bag, hung about his neck, with his pedigree, and of undoubted autho- 
rity, such as no infidel can refuse to believe. He is the son of Rab- 
bamy, out of the dam Lahahdadah, and equal in power to his sire, of 
the tribe of Zazahalah; he is finely moulded, and made for running like 
an ostrich, and great in his stroke and his cover. In the honours of 
relationship, he reckons Zalicah, sire of Mahat, sire of Kellac, and the 
unique Alket, sire of Manasseh, sire of Alsheh, father of the race down 
to the famous horse, the sire of Lahalala; and to him be ever abun- 
dance of green meat, and corn, and water of life, as a reward from 
the tribe of Zazahalah, for the fire of his cover; and may a thousand 
branches shade his carcass from the hyena of the tomb, from the howl- 
ing wolf of the desert, and let the tribe of Zazahalah present him with 
a festival within an inclosure of walis; and let thousands assemble at 
the rising of the sun, in troops hastily, where the tribe holds up un- 
der a canopy of celestial signs, within the walls, the saddle with the 
name and family of the possessor. ‘Then let them strike their hands, 
with a noise, incessantly, and pray to God for immunity, for the tribe 
of Zoab, the inspired tribe.” 

This Arabian pedigree is, at all points, satisfactory in regard to form, 
and the indubitable certificate of a true-bred horse; the only question 
is, how far we may depend upon the Tom o’Nokes, or John o’Styles, 
who offers his horse for sale, in an Eastern market, because, notwith- 
standing the flattering accounts which have been published, it is suf- 
ficiently well known, that the Mussulmans are fully equal at a cross, 
with the best of us true Christian English jockeys. Got by Rabbamy, 
out of Lahahdah, is quite sufficient. The sire and dam are presumed 
to be known, or reputed thorough-bred stock: for example, as if we 
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were to say here, got by Sorcerer, out of Eleanor. It is obvious that, 
whether the horse offered for sale, be entitled to such pedigree, would 
be best ascertained in the country where such horses are bred, where 
their breeding is the chief national concern, and the authenticity of 
the pedigrees of their peculiar breed of horses, is an object of the ut- 
most importance to their interest. 

To speak of our English pedigrees, the subject is not always cor- 
rectly understood, even by persons practically conversant in horses. 
A horse is seen with a shew of blood, and a pedigree with two or 
three names; for example, his sire and the sire of his dam, and per- 
haps his grandam, and those sires all reputed racers. Yet, such is 
plainly not the voucher of thorough blood, for although the sire and 
grandsire be bred, the dam and grandam may be only half-bred; as, 
got by Fergus, dam a half-bred daughter of Jalap, grandam a half-bred 
daughter of Pilot. A true racing pedigree requires, that every sire 
and dam throughout, be of full blood, and that the last named, if not 
English bred, should be Arab, Barb, Turk, or Persian; the latter some- 
what equivocal, although we find Persians in some of our best pedi- 
grees; and the longest pedigree, if it finish without mention or assu- 
rance, as to the mare, is not quite satisfactory. For instance, the last 
stallion to be Place’s white Turk, and the mare not mentioned, it 
might have been a Flanders mare. Most truly, this is rather matter of 
curious, than indispensable precision, since some of the mares in the 
pedigree may have proved themselves racers, the main point; and at 
any rate, the Flanders blood would have been completely washed out, 
in so long a course of true blood. 

I have stated the claims of the Persian horses, as coursers, to be 
equivocal, have omitted those of the Spaniards, and totally rejected 
the Hungarians, in that light. But Admiral Matthews’s Persian, in 
1729, was the sire of a winning racer, called Rozinante, and perhaps 
half a dozen Persians have been since introduced, but without suc- 
cess. The only modern instance of which I am apprized, of any racer 
of Spanish blood, is that of Rumpless, got by Dr. Bracken’s Andalu- 
sian horse, by the doctor’s description, a real Jennet. 

Nothing can be more probable, than the very strict attention to pe- 
digree was an after improvement, and that, in the infancy of the racing 
system, any promising southern horse was trained, and even in the 
phrase of these times, their bastard crosses. Such, indeed, are recom- 
mended for the course, by Markham, Baret, and the contemporary 
writers. But I think I ought to acknowledge myself in an error, in 
having formerly supposed the same uncertainty to subsist so late as 
the reign of Anne. A sporting gentleman, dead some years since, 


thought me wrong, in suspecting the integrity of blood in Bay Bolton 
55 v.2 
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and Bonny Black. With ‘respect to the former, I was led, or misled, 
by an account subjoined to an old portrait of the horse, to which I 
cannot just now have recourse; and as to the mare, it is strange, fa- 
mous as she was, that her pedigree, if she really had one, should never 
have been produced. It is only known that she was got by a horse 
called Black Hearty, a son of the Byerley Turk, his dam not named, 
and that her dam was by a Persian stallion. If any dependence may 
be placed on the portrait which remains of her, the head, and more 
particularly the feet, look suspicious. Her performances, however, were 
at no rate, suspicious, but in effect, fully equal, if not superior, to any 
in the records of the turf, not excepting even those of Childers and 
Eclipse. Whether those are to be attributed to the inferiority of the 
running cattle of that day, or what kind of figure such a racer as Bon- 
ny Black, would have made, when opposed to Flying Childers, or to 
our later capital horses, cannot at this distance, be determined. But 
1 am, by no means disposed to retract my opinion, concerning Robin- 
som’s Sampson. Not only did the account of the groom appear to me 
entitled to credit, but the internal evidence of the horse’s having had 
in him a cross of common blood, is sufficiently strong, by the appear- 
ance both of the horse himself, and of his stock; an idea in which 
every sportsman, I believe, who remembers Engineer, Mambrino, and 
others, will agree with me. 

But this dip of plebeian blood, however little or much it might be, 
can scarcely be called a blot, even in the escutcheon of Sampson, 
since such accidental crosses, although they are not recorded, must 
inevitably have happened, as well in our English, as the southern 
breeds; and since Sampson, at light, as well as heavy weights, beat 
the best bred horses of his day. Indeed, could we make 


Former times shake hands with the latter, 
And that which was before, come after, 


Sampson at twenty, or perhaps fifteen stone, would have beaten, over 
the course, both Flying Childers and Eclipse, and have double-dis- 
tanced Bonny Black. When Sampson was led out at Malton, to start 
for his first race, I have been told by a spectator, that the grooms made 
themselves merry with the idea, that Mr. Robinson had brought a 
coach-horse to start for the plate; my informant represented him as a 
true game horse, and as having a great stride. Some of his stock were 
the best runners of their time, and if great sums were lost by training 
them, it does not appear to have been justly chargeable on the horses. 
But Sampson’s blood has always been unfashionable, chiefly, I believe, 


because the stock ran to so large a size. We have had a considerable 
number of instances in former times, of horses seven-eighths, and even 
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only three-parts bred, having running in them sufficient to win fifty- 
pound plates about the country. 

A long acquaintance with pedigrees, and the history of the forms in 
which our best horses have run, inclined me to suppose, that our ra- 
cers derive their speed generally from the Arabs, and their stoutness 
and stride from the Barbs, perhaps their length and height from the 
Turks. Our favourite, or most successful blood, has been, for many 
years, and is at present, chiefly that of the Darley and Godolphin 
Arabians, already so often mentioned; the latter of them, I have little 
doubt, was a Barb. The more immediate progenitors of our present 
stallions and brood mares of high repute, are Eclipse and Highfiyer, 
sons of Marske and King Herod, with the cross of the Godolphin Ara- 
bian, through Regulus, Blank, Cade, to Matchem and others. The 
general characteristic of the produce of Marske has been speed. He 
was a great-grandson of the Darley Arabian. ‘The Herods also have 
shewn great speed, with a characteristic stoutness and goodness of 
constitution. King Herod descended through Tartar, Partner, and 
Jigg, from the famous Byerley Turk; and from his dam Cypron, he 
had in him twice the Darley Arabian, through Blaze and Almanzor. 
Partner, the grandsire of Herod, was one of the finest and best bred 
horses upon our national list; his dam was the dam, sister, and gran- 
dam of high-formed racers. 

She had two crosses of the Barb in her pedigree. A famous stream 
of the Darley Arabian blood, has also flowed through Childers, to Snip 
and Snap. Marske, Herod, and Snap, were all of the highest old 
blood, prior to that of the Godolphin Arabian, which was blended in 
their descendants. The partiality of our breeders to the above racing 
branches, is most justly founded. 

I will, in this place, speak a few words on the pedigree of the re- 
nowned Eclipse. It has always been taken for granted, that he was a 
son of Marske, a fact, beyond the power of man to ascertain. Eclipse’s 
dam was covered both by Shakespeare and Marske, and she came to 
Marske’s time, so the honour was awarded to him. If TI recollect 
aright, she had missed by him the previous year. But the circumstance 
of a mare coming regularly to her time, determines nothing, since 
they are so uncertain in that respect, in which | have repeatedly known 
variations from a week or ten days, to two or three weeks. Great 
stress was laid upon the supposed likeness of Basilius, one of the ear- 
liest sons of Eclipse, to old Marske, and indeed the resemblance ap- 
peared to me strong, but I could discover no common fainily-resem- 
blance between Eclipse and his presumed full brother Garrick. On 
the other hand, I think Eclipse strongly resembled the family of Shake- 
speare, in colour, in certain particulars of form, and in temper. Nothing 
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can be more unimportant than these speculations, and Eclipse’s pedi- 
gree would suffer no loss of honour or credit, should Shakespeare be 
placed at the head of it, which horse had more of the Darley Arabian 
in him, than Marske, and in all respects, was equally well-bred, and 
full as good arunner. Shakespeare, like Marske, was a great-grandson 
of the Darley Arabian, through Hobgoblin and Aleppo, and his dam 
the little Hartley mare; the dam also of Blank, was a grand-daughter 
of the same Arabian, and out of the famous Flying Whig. One or two 
of the sons of Eclipse, yet alive, appear to me strongly to resemble the 
Shakespeare. 

It is necessary, however, to subjoin the late intelligence on this sub- 
ject, with which I have been favoured by Mr. Sandivir, of Newmarket, 
which goes to assert, on the authority of the stud-groom, that Eclipse’s 
dam really never was covered by Shakespeare. On this I can only 
observe, that in the year 1778, I was frequently in the habit of visiting 
Old Eclipse, then at Epsom, on which occasions [ often discoursed the 
subject of the disputed pedigree, with Col. O’Kelly’s then groom, who 
assured me that the mare was covered by Shakespeare, which account 
I also had from various other persons, as a well known fact. And, to 
conceal nothing, it had been reported, that a groom had been bribed 
to ascribe the get of Eclipse to Marske, there being a strong interest 
in the reputation of that stallion. I] have no doubt, but Mr. Vauxhall 
Clarke will recollect this report. [ Lawrence on the Horse. 





JOHN RICHARDS. 


By the exertions of some of our citizens, to improve the breed of 
horses, on the Eastern Shore, the above first rate race horse has been 
brought amongst us, and, on his arrival, we find he has in nowise dis- 
appointed the public expectation. For great size, symmetry, nerve, 
and high blood, few horses in the world, perhaps, equal him, and none 
surpass him. 

By raising brood mares by this horse, from fine mares, our farmers 
now have an opportunity of getting at once a foundation for the most 
valuable stock. A half-blood mare to Richards will produce a three- 
fourths blooded animal, which will contain blood sufficient to make it 
valuable for all the purposes of the road, and if of suflicient size and 
figure, will command the highest price. We wish his owner and those 
who patronize him here, all success. By encouraging him we may 
command another fine horse, when we shall require him. 


| Kustern Shore paper. 
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CHANCE’S GET. 


Chance, by Lurcher, imported by Col. Tayloe, in 1812. Nearly all the 
descendants of this capital horse, which have appeared on the turf, have 
proved winners, and some of them among the most famous in this country. 
Sally Hope’s dam, “the greatest of the great,” who won nineteen races in 
succession, was got by him. Couter Snapper, his most distinguished son, 
won, within a few months, ten or eleven four mile heat races, beating, with 
great ease, John Richards, and the best horses; and was esteemed, by 
many, a superior horse to those selected to contend against Eclipse. Ata- 
lanta was a winner at Fredericksburg; Multum in Parvo and Vanguard, 
(who beat Ratler, by Sir Archy,) at Marlborough, Port Tobacco, and other 
courses in Maryland. The success of his get fully justified the remark of 
that veteran sportsman, the late Gov. Wright:—*The Chance blood was 
hard to beat.” An OBSERVER. 





' VETERINARY. 


TONGUE-AIL IN HorRsEs. 


Mr. Epiror: Portsmouth, N. H, Dec. 13, 1830. 

I observe, in your number of this month, a notice of a disease, similar to 
what is here called the *‘tongue-ail” in horses. Having cured a severe case 
of this disease, I may possibly be of some service, by stating the manner in 
which I treated it, and the means by which its approach may be detected; 
at least sometimes, for it may take different forms at its first appearance. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1829, a two years brown bay colt, got 
by English Roman, out of a mare I bought in Virginia, was brought to me, 
from the vicinity of Boston, and turned out with a grey colt, of the same 
age, got by Henry. Owing to an unprecedented drought, both of them were 
fed with hay, though they had a large range. After the colt had been here 
two or three weeks, if not more, the outside of his lips were covered with 
a singular sort of canker. J had never had a horse afflicted with the tongue- 
ail, nor did I know that it ever made its first appearance on the outside of 
the lips; nor had a case of it been heard of, in my vicinity, during that sea- 
son: in addition to which the learned on such subjects. pronounced the colt 
to be poisoned. 

However, in a fortnight more, his tongue became ulcerated to a frightful 
degree. I then dissolved an inch of lunar caustic in a good-sized tumbler 
of water, twisted a little tow on a small stick, and washed his lips, inside 
and out, and also his tongue: the ulcer extended to his stomach, for all I 
knew. I am unacquainted with the strength of the muscles of a horse’s 
tongue; but I really felt something afraid, that, if the colt started suddenly, 
he would leave his tongue in my hand: it looked, in coarse language, “as 
if it were rotting off.’ 1 then examined the mouth of the Henry colt, and 
the mouths of two other thorough bred ones: a bay horse, five years old, 
got by Roman, out of Romp, by Duroc; and the other a three year old 
chestnut colt, by Old Ratler. Neither of these had ever been with the 
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brown bay colt, though he had been in one of their boxes, for an hour or 
two, when he first came; at least a month before. Neither of these colts, 
nor the Henry colt, appeared to have any affection of the lips or tongue, to 
myself, or to another person, who had suffered severely from the tongue-ail, 
some years previously, to the amount of thirty horses at a time. 

In the afternoon of the same day I repeated the examination, not feeling 
entirely satisfied; and I found, inside of the lips and on the outside of the 
gums of each, four or five excessively small sores, some of them of a yellow 
cankerish colour, and others of a totally different description, exactly re- 
sembling a very small cut with a penknife. I washed their mouths also 
with caustic, and threw in alum, which is unnecessary, if the caustic be 
used. The next day these sores were very much enlarged, in appearance; 
but I did not repeat the application, and heard no more of it. JI repeated it 
several times on the brown bay colt, and he appeared to get well. How- 
ever, in the course of a month, his lips were sore again: it spread again to 
his tongue, and the disease reached its original height with great rapidity. 
Repeated caustic applications, say four or five, again checked it; and he 
has been, ever since, a very fleshy animal. I doubt whether alum alone 
could have cured this colt. 

No other case of tongue-ail prevailed in my vicinity last year, nor 
this. Iam inclined to believe that it arose spontaneously in this case, and 
would have spread, if I had not stopped it. Five or six colts, in the pasture 
he first came from, became slightly affected with it, some time after he left 
them, and received a similar treatment. It is worth noticing, that a small 
flock of sheep were afilicted, on my farm, with sore mouths, the ensuing 
winter. I doubt whether the caustic can easily injure the enamel of a horse’s 
tooth. ‘The alum alone, however, may answer the purpose, and I am told 


it does. i oe A 


STALLIONS WnosE ‘TEsTICLES ARE INvIstiBLE—CaN THEY PROCRE- 
ATE? 
Mr, Eprror: Jan. 12, 1831. 

| have noticed, in either the Farmer or your Turf Register, the pedigrees 
of some blood horses, traced from a horse called Bashaw, who was bred by 
the De Lancey family. About the close, or soon after our revolution, this 
Bashaw stood at the Red Lion tavern, New Castle county, Delaware, and 
though he had a great season, did not get a colt or filly. His testes had 
never come down, and Mr. Carson, of the Red Lion, returned the cover to 
all who had paid. 

A recent instance, within a few miles of my residence, has drawn my at- 
tention to the above. Dr. R. has a valuable gig horse, well formed for 
getting plough stock. ‘The doctor has liberally allowed, to many of his ac- 
quaintances, the use of this horse, who serves mares with great vigour; 
but this horse gets no colts;—his testes have never yet been down. Be 
pleased, sir, to make known these facts, for | am of opinion, that no horse, 
circuinstanced as the two | mention, ever did get a colt. 


1 am your obedient servant KF. 


See Santee. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING IN TENNESSEE. 
Mr. Ep:ror: Mount Pleasant, Ten. March 14, 1231. 

Enclosed I hand you two targets, shot by W. Rodgers; one of which 
was shot at the distance of 100 yards, (at arm’s length.) The target 
contains only six balls; (eleven were shot.) The diameter of the six 
is two inches, and makes what is termed an inch and a quarter match. 
The other target was shot forty yards, (arin’s length,) and contains the 
whole number of balls fired; (eleven.) ‘The diameter of the eleven 
is one inch and a quarter, and is a half inch match. 

The manner of rifle shooting, in this part of the country, is, to fire 
eleven balls at a centre: the five farthest from the centre are thrown 
away, and the distance of the farthest ball of the six best decides the 
match; (the sixth best of eleven.) 

A match is made, and will be shot, in a few weeks, between Mr. 
Rodgers and Mr. Lane, for five hundred dollars. If the shooting is 
as good as is anticipated, I will send you an account of it. 

Yours, &e. W. UH. 

[We would be glad to send this number of the Magazine to the writer of 
the above, if we knew his address; but he has signed only as above, and we 
have no subscriber at Mount Pleasant whose initials are W. H. only.j 





SiLeNce AnD CrircumsrEcrTioNn, QUALITIES NECESSARY TO A TRUE 
SPORTSMAN. 

“On the nature of game, it may be necessary to make a remark, 
common to all fere naturx, as if they were conscious of their being 
the more immediate objects of man’s pursuit—and that is their watch- 
fulness, the unremitted vigilance which they observe in every act and 
in every motion; so that in order to cope with their wariness, the 
sportsman himself is required to be all eyes and ears also. Obvious 
then is it, that silence and circumspection constitute the key-stone to 
the attainment of sport. Even in cover with spaniels well trained, 
whistling is quite sufficient. More noise only takes the dogs from 
their work, driving the game in any direction, but that from whence 
the said noise proceeds. It is from this circumstance that many an 
old, and if ] may so say, experienced hare, with one ear forward, and 
the other in her poll, pops out of cover before the sportsmen have 
entered it. Hence the pheasant is found at the opposite side of the 
cover, though the scent was strong as possible at the entrance of the 
same. Hence too the firm, yet vain point, at the place, whence the 
covey has just escaped; and hence also the common occurrence, that 
the quiet companion who saunters round, has more shots than the 
principal, who hunts the dogs in the cover. Field amusements being 
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considered as a relaxation from more important concerns, a vulgar 
notion has gone forth, as to their requiring no attention. That with- 
out this, the man shall have his air, and his exercise, I am ready to 
grant; but if, on this principle, he meets with success, it must be 
casual only. In this, as in all other cases, general success can only 
be expected from unremitted attention, vigilance, and perseverance; 
and if expectation be the first feature of the morning, it is the relaxa- 
tion from the continued and intense bent of the faculties to the ‘hoc 
age,’ after the success which crowns the evening of the sporting day; 
when society itself is rendered still more sociable; when the hit and 
the miss, so often told, yet have a relish; when, according to the words 
of an old shot—‘we find angels in women, venison in mutton, and 
nectar in wine;’ when, in short, viewing the poorer resources of other 
nations, we exult in our better fare, and bless our stars that we live 
in such a country.” (Eng. Sport. Mag. 





PARTRIDGES. 

Mr. Eprror: Sharpsburg, Md. March 25, 1831. 

Our partridges are all dead: the deep snow destroyed almost every 
one in this valley. ‘They were found, in many parts of the county, at 
the going off of the snow, in whole coveys, frozen: as high as eighteen 
together. I have oiled and put up my “double barrel,” with little 
hopes of again using her, except at snipe and cock, for several years. 
The “true groove” must be again resorted to for amusement: but I 
don’t hope ever to become a “wing shot” with it. T. 


DisteMPER IN DoGs. 
Mr. Eprror: Wilmington, N.C. March 25, 1831. 

I observe, in your Turf Register, general complaints of the destruction of 
dogs by the distemper, and no adequate remedy prescribed. I have always 
kept a pack, and, for many years, lost most of my young dogs, before they 
became useful, with that disease. 

[ formerly administered to them tar and sulphur, mixed in equal quantities, 
and frequently effected a cure, when the first attack of the disease was not 
very violent. The usual dose was, from atea to a table spoonful of the 
mixture, once a day. 

Two years since, a friend informed me, he had frequently given castor 
oil and spirits of turpentine, and had never failed to effect a cure. I have 
since tried it, and have never lost a dog to which it was administered. 

To a grown dog, or one a year old, give as much castor oil as would be 
ordinarily given to aman, say a large table spoonful, mixed with a large 
tea spoonful of the spirit of turpentine. ‘To a pup, a smaller dose, propor- 
tionate to his age. Repeat the dose every three or four days, as long as 
the symptoms of the disease continue. 


A Constant READER 
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ITY DROPHOBIA. 
Mr. Epiror: 

A few pages, on this awful topic, may not be out of place at present, when 
we are told that the neighbouring country, and even the upper part of your 
own city, has been recently infested with mad dogs. Much as the opinions of 
men of science differ on this subject, we may collect sufficient hints for ar- 
resting the instant progress of this terrible disease, until medical assistance can 
arrive: such as using bandages above, and continued washing of the wounds, 
immediately after they are inflicted, &c. ‘There is, however, no antidote to 
the poison of the mad dog, yet discovered, that can safely be relied upon. 

Excision is the only plan that can be adopted with security. The fol- 
lowing case, so fur as the change of symptoms is noticed, says the Rev. 
Mr. Daniel, is inserted at length, with the anxious desire, that those who 
peruse this account of the latent and horrid effects of this poison, may, in 
case of accident, resort to excision with all convenient dispatch, and that 
momentary pain will be readily submitted to, when such fatal consequences 
as are here recited may be, and too frequently are, the result of palliative 
remedies, or absolute inattention. 

Thomas Mason, aged 36, a porter, of a muscular frame and sanguine 
temperament, on Thursday evening, 2d of August, 1794, after much fa- 
tiguing work, complained of pain in his arms and shoulders, but chiefly in 
his left arm: the pain was of a rheumatic kind, with a feeling of tension; 
and he passed the night without sleeping, and at times was observed slightly 
incoherent. On Friday, added to the pains in his arms, shoulders and chest, 
he complained of violent pain in his head. On Friday night he continued 
restless, walked about the house all night, but was rather more composed; 
but it was in the course of this night that he first complained of difficulty in 
swallowing, and expressed his abhorrence to the sight of every sort of fluid. 
Although extremely ill with the pain, his restlessness carried him out on 
Saturday, but he was very irritable and uneasy; he thought he saw objects 
double; and the same spasmodic motions which were produced by the at- 
tempt to swallow, were also occasioned by an acquaintance accosting him 
suddenly, by a gust of wind, upon turning a corner, or any similar impulses. 
On Saturday night he still continued equally restless and uneasy; his other 
sufferings were Jost in the severity of a throbbing pain in his temples: he 
was again more incoherent, and the throbbing pain, at both temples, im- 
pressed him strongly with a notion, which he could not banish, that he had 
two heads: the hydrophobia was dreadful. On Sunday he again went out, 
but he was so confused, and at times vertiginous, that as he walked upon 
the quay, he would have fallen over, liad it not been for a friend's assistance. 


Monday, August 6th, 11 o'clock, forenoon. 

The pulse was 100, breathing 52, tongue white, and heat of skin rather 
increased; his pain severe in his arms, chiefly in the left arm and in his 
shoulders; intense throbbing pain in his temples, and painful tightness in the 
upper part of his chest and neck; his hearing rather less acute than usual, 
and he thinks that he often hears discordant sounds, as if from a bagpipe: 
his vision rather impaired, and, when looking at a fixed object, it often 
56 v.2 
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appears to move; and small specks on the wall or floor appear like insects 
moving: his left arm is numb, and the feeling very imperfect; the right arm 
and hand, as to feeling, are in their natural state, excepting that, when put 
into water, there is this, in common to them with the rest of the body, that 
the dreadful convulsion immediately takes place. He is quite collected in 
answering any question, but his sentences are uttered in a rapid and ardent 
manner: he has no unaccountable sensation of anxiety, his uneasiness is 
entirely respecting his family should he die. When he has to look about, 
he turns his whole body, his neck being constantly stiff, from the pain and 
straitness, deep seated in the larynx and upper part of the chest and shoul- 
ders: he thinks that his illness arises from a glass of spirits, of a bad quality, 
which he drank on the Ist of August. I now ordered his wife to bring in 
some water: he had scarcely caught a glance of it, when, with a slight 
spasm of his mouth, he was thrown back on the bed upon which he was 
sitting, violently convulsed: he then started up and staggered to the door, 
and then back to the bed, his breast heaving violently all the time, his eyes 
and countenance wild and infuriate; and when he returned, he grasped the 
bed-post in his arms, stood for some time loudly panting, and then, ex- 
hausted by the violence of the exertion, he again sunk upon the bed. When 
a little composed, I asked him if he had seen the water; he said that he 
had just caught a glance of the tumbler, but that he would have been as 
ill had he not seen the water, from knowing that his wife had it in her hand; 
and he said, that when I was talking about bringing in the water, he had, 
with the utmost uneasiness, been struggling to keep down the fit: I had, 
indeed, seen a spasm pulling down the angles of his mouth, at the same 
time that he drew a convulsive inspiration, but I did not know that this was 
the beginning of the convulsion. Immediately after a violent fit, he can 
look at the water without much dislike, and even swallow it, although with 
pain and difficulty. ‘The spasm of his lips and the convulsive breathing are 
produced by any one suddenly entering his room, or taking hold of him 
rudely, but, unless he has been long without a fit, he seems immediately to 
subdue these threatenings. 

I now ordered him to bare his left hand and arm, and while [ was examin- 
ing, with great earnestness, I found a scar on the back of the hand, between 
the root of the thumb and fore finger, round which [ thought I saw a slight 
blush of inflammation: he acknowledged that he had been bitten by a mad 
dog, im December last, while he was assisting to kill it; but he said that the 
bite was of no consequence, his hand having svon healed; he even wished 
me to believe that it was in December, 1792, instead of last December, and 
was extremely displeased that his wife should contradict him in this state- 
ment; and, on Sunday evening, when he was interrogated, by Mr. Cheyne, 
upon this subject, he denied that he had ever been bitten by a dog. The 
manner in which he addressed Mr, Cheyne, showed how little his imagina- 
tion had to do in this disease. 

The subject seemed irksome to him, and therefore I got his wife out of 
the room, and questioned her. She said that he was called to assist in killing 
a mad dog on the 9th of December, and that the dog bit him as he attempted 
to seize it by the neck; the dog kept its hold till another man stabbed it; 
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that he went to an apothecary, who dressed the bite, which was deep and 
lacerated, with traumatic balsam. She said he came home in very bad 
spirits; when she asked what had hurt his hand, he said the splinter of a log 
of wood had tore it up; next day, however, he told her how it had happened; 
he continued very unhappy and anxious about the issue of the bite, but 
when, in a fortnight, he found the wound healed, he recovered his cheer- 
fulness. 


3 o'clock. 

He has had only one severe convulsion since I saw him at eleven; he 
was sitting on the side of the bed, with his elbows resting on his thighs, yet 
he was under restraint, was restless, and, unless asked to sit, had a perpe- 
tual desire of traversing the room: he was neither pale nor flushed, yet his 
face was glazed with perspiration: this appeared symptomatic of the state 
of circulation, and not from the unceasing motion, as he himself explained it: 
he says he is very feeble, but that a pain in his loins and back is the cause 
of his unwillingness to sit. 

It was simply asked if he thought he could now admit a little water into 
the room; but, quick as electricity, he was again thrown back, and imme- 
diately after he flung himself to the other side of the room, and clung to a 
chest of drawers; then he returned, with the same velocity, to the bed-post, 
to which he clung with both his hands, sobbing all the while loudly. To 
soothe him, he was assured that the water would not be brought; but this, 
by recalling the idea, renewed his suffering: he begged, nay, he commanded, 
in an agonizing, hurried manner, not to speak of it; to address him on 
another subject was to give him relief. He said that he was glad to grasp 
any thing near him, lest he should hurt us, for he was not himself during 
these fits. 

His hand is hot, his pulse quicker than it was in the forenoon: he passes 
his urine in very small quantities, white and turbid. 

Half past 7. 

There were several messages for me, saying, that he was outrageously 
mad. JI found him lying on the bed delirious, sometimes praying earnestly, 
sometimes crying that he was the cause of his own death. He frequently 
started up to spit out the saliva; and when I wished him to lie quiet, he said 
he could not, if he did he would be choaked: he said that some one was 
blowing chaff upon him and suffocating him. His speech was now more 
than ever hurried, and often quite unconnected. His pulse was 112, and 
very full. Immediately after one of the convulsions, he had swallowed two 
cupsful of tea. 

10 o'clock. 

I found him standing at a corner of the room quite delirious; but his 
delirium was not of a mischievous kind, not that of fierceness or passion, it 
was rather of alarm and trepidation: it was much of that kind which we see 
in the worst kinds of continued fevers, where there has been constant watch- 
ing, with severe pain in the head: he was jealous of every one, and said 
that I had joined the combination to kill him; however, when I desired him 
to put out his tongue, he obeyed me: it was white, and J thought rather 
swelled, and covered with a slime or very viscid saliva; this he was spitting, 
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or rather hawking, incessantly and with great violence, and this hawking 
might easily be thought, by a warm imagination, to be a kind of barking. 
I had a strait jacket put on before I left him, and ordered him to be tied 
down in bed. 
August 7th, 11 o'clock. 

He fell asleep at twelve, and slept (for the first time) six hours; but 
when he awoke he still retained the worst symptoms of his disease: the 
character of his delirium was changed, he was quite sullen; he was leaning 
over the side of the bed, with his eyes fixed on the floor, and constantly 
spitting out the viscid saliva with great violence, Still I retained more in- 
fluence with him than any one, he even expressed a regard for me; and, at 
one time, as he was struggling to get his hands out of the jacket, he sud- 
denly recollected that I had ordered it on, and became quiet, observing, that 
I should not have ordered it had it not been for his good. He had, a little 
while before, taken several draughts of tea, and swallowed some bread, 
rather greedily, immediately after a severe expression of the hydrophobia. 
About half past ten he became very sick, and, after retching a ropy saliva, 
his attendants described him as becoming quite livid, the affected arm quite 
stiff, and the rest of his body gently agitated for about ten minutes, since 
which time he has been quiet and insensible. He is now lying in the arms 
of a friend, who is wiping away the glary poison which he is salivating: 
his eye is suffused; his breathing is quick and short; he is still sick at times: 
he has lost the hydrophobia since he became insensible, and has swallowed 
some fluids without any struggle. 

2 o'clock. 

He died at 1 o’clock, in the way of those whose nervous system has been 
in a state of violent excitement; his struggle was not unlike what we see at 
the last in nervous fevers. The face sunk, the eye glazed, the breath short 
and laborious, slight sub sultus. A little before death he became quite calm. 

I had neglected to place a mirror before him, but I understood that he 
had several times, during yesterday, surveyed himself in one which hung in 
the room. He had nothing of the hydrophobia when passing his urine; and 
I have reason to think that the fluids, in producing the convulsion, had 
always a reference to the act of swallowing: at one time, as I sat beside 
him, I saw the spasms, or rather a trembling, about his lips, and was ap- 
prehensive of a convulsion; he saw me eyeing him with earnestness, and told 
me, that his uneasiness arose from his apprehension that he should not be 
able to swallow the medicine which I was recommending. 

N.B. The man was bitten on the 9th of December, and the disorder 
first showed itself the 2d of August, an interval of nearly eight months. 

Much danger might be avoided, were persons careful when apprised of 
their dogs having been bitten by a mad one. Close and long confinement, 
or immediate destruction, should be the alternative; and if damages were 
recovered in this country, upon the same grounds as the following, we should 
receive at least one good example from the ‘great nation,’ and probably 
restrain a most afflicting malady within much narrower bounds. 

In 1801, a physician, at Poissy, for not confining the animal, after know- 
mg he was bitten by a mad dog, was sentenced to pay eight thousand francs 
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to a poor widow, whose husband died of the hydrophobia, in consequence of 
a bite from the physician’s dog. 

A case was tried, some years ago, in England. A child, bitten by a mad 
dog, becaine raving mad. All possibility of relief being over, the parents, 
desirous of putting an end to the agonies the child suffered, or fearful of its 
doing mischief, smothered it betwixt two pillows. They were tried for 
murder, on the coroner’s inquest, a bill of indictment was preferred against 
them, and both found guilty by a jury. ‘They were afterwards pardoned: 
but the intention of the prosecution was that of deterring others from a 
similar practice in a like unfortunate situation. 





Ten Tuovusanp Pounpns. 
By Mr. Upton. 
My father left ten thousand pounds, 
And will’d it all to me; 


My friends, like sunflowers, flock’d around 
As kind as kind could be. 


This sent a buck, and that a hare, 
And some the Lord knows what; 

In short, | thought I could declare, 
No man such friends had got. 


They ate my meat—they drank my wine; 
In truth so kind were they, 

That be the weather wet or fine, 
They'd dine with me next day. 


They came:—and like the circling year, 
The circling glass went round; 

‘Till something whisper’d in my ear, 
“Ah, poor ten thousand pounds!” 


“Pshaw! stuff!” cried IT, “I'll hear it not, 
Besides, such friends are mine, 

That what they have, will be my lot, 
So push about the wine.” 


The glasses rung—the jest prevail'd; 
“T'was summer every day! 

Till like a flower by blight assail’d, 
My thousands dropt away. 


Alas! and so my friends dropt off, 
Like rose leaves from the stem; 

My fallen state but met their scoff, 
And I no more saw them! 


One friend, one honest friend remain’d, 
When all the locusts flew, 

One that ne’er shrunk, nor friendship feign’d, 

My faithful dog, "twas you. 
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FOX HUNTING IN ENGLAND. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Liverpool to his friend 
in Philadelphia, dated December 17, 1830. 


Field sports are very vigorously pursued in this country; and, in 
many places, on a very splendid scale. I was at Quorndon and Mel- 
ton Mowbray last November but one, and enjoyed some capital runs, 
with various packs of fox hounds, particularly Lord Southampton’s, 
the Duke of Rutland’s, and Lord Anson’s. Sir Harry Goodriche, who 
hunts with Lord Southampton, had, at that period, nineteen splendid 
hunters in his stable; the Earl of Plymouth had the same number; Mr. 
Maxse had twenty-one; Sir John Kaye eleven, and so on: these are 
horses worth from two to seven hundred guineas each. I was par- 
ticularly struck with a bay horse, belonging to Sir Harry Goodriche: 
I am not aware that his equal has ever fallen under my notice. He 
had been in Sir Harry’s possession about nine months: he gave 500 
guineas for him. 

This season I hunt with my neighbour, Sir T. Stanley: we have had 
good, fair sport; one run, about three weeks since, was extraordinary. 
We found our fox about 12 o’clock, and a very fine dog fox he was. 
I had an opportunity of viewing him several times before he went 
completely away. However, after hanging to the cover for a few 
minutes, he faced the open country, and went off in gallant style. 
The hounds soon got upon good terms with him, and the field, 64 
in number, were all well placed when the fox broke cover. But this 
was not long the case. ‘The scent was very good; the hounds carried 
a tremendous head, and the pace was consequently awful and killing. 
The country was deep, beyond comparison; and we had not proceeded 
far before we came to strong enclosures, the fences of very frequent 
occurrence, and the work distressing to the horses in the highest de- 
gree. Many riders were unhorsed, and loose horses might be seen 
making their way up to the hounds. Six light weights rode con- 
spicuously in front; myself and seven others formed the second rank, 
nor could we reach our lighter brethren; (weight will always tell.) 
‘The bulk of the field were considerably in the rear; and, in fact, did 
not live with the run more than one mile. I soon perceived my horse 
stagger under me, (from the heavy state of the ground, owing to an 
unusual quantity of rain which had lately fallen;) and 1 was forced to 
give him a pull at every fence. We went along, for one hour and 
fifteen minutes, at the best pace, and run the fox into the village of 

surton, on the banks of the Dee, Cheshire. ‘The village was up;— 
men, women, and children were mixed with the horses and hounds, 
and reynard in the midst of his enemies. Ile eluded them, however; 
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and, owing to the confusion, the hounds were brought to a check, nor 
did they hit off their fox till the lapse of twelve minutes, when they 
were brought to cold hunting for three quarters of an hour. The scent 
then mended; they got upon good terms with him, and ultimately 
killed him, after a run of four hour’s duration, and a distance of about 
35 miles. As a last resource, reynard swam through a pool, making 
for some crags on the opposite side; up these, however, he was unable 
to ascend. The hounds, consequently, ran into him. Eight horsemen 
only saw the finish of the business. 

Partridges and pheasants are very scarce this season, owing to the 
unprecedented destruction of eggs and young birds, in the previous 
breeding season, in consequence of the very unusual quantity of rain 
which fell during the months of May, June and July. Hares and 
foxes were never known more abundant. 

Xespecting pointers, or indeed any thing else, I refer you to Mr. 
Wilkinson, with whom I had, of course, some conversation on these 
subjects. T. B. J. 





On tue DicestivE Power or THE GIZZARD OF GRANIVOROUS 
Birps. 


De Reaumur caused turkeys to swallow tin tubes, whose orifices 
were covered with solder, and upon opening the birds, twenty-four 
and forty-eight hours afterwards, not a single tube was found that 
had been proof against the force that attacked it; they were flatted, and 
absolutely in part unrolled. What a resistance must the gizzard have 
been able to overcome, in flattening these tubes, and which it does, 
by the violence it exerts, in grinding whatever is received into it. The 
result may serve, in some measure, to convey an idea of it. Several 
of these tubes, for instance, were squeezed between the cheeks of a 
vice, by hanging weights on the end of the handle, and it required 


about four hundred thirty-seven pounds to flatten them as the gizzard 
had done. 


AnecpoTe.—Lady Sandon possessed great influence with Queen 
Caroline, the wife of George II; and she was strongly suspected of 
turning her favour to pecuniary profit. One remarkable pair of diamond 
ear-rings, which she was supposed to have received as the price of her 
patronage in procuring some office, she wore one day, on a visit to her 
old friend, the Duchess of Marlborough. After she was gone, the 
duchess exclaimed: “What an impudent creature, to come with her 
bribe in her ear!” “Madam,” said Lady M. W. Montagu, who was 


present, “how should people know where the wine is sold unless the 
bush is hung out ?” 
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ANECDOTE. 


A farmer called on Earl Fitzwilliam, to represent that his crop of 
wheat had been seriously injured, in a field, adjoining a certain wood, 
where his lordship’s hounds had, during the winter, frequently met to 
hunt. He stated, that the young wheat had been so cut up and de- 
stroyed, that, in some parts, he could not hope for any produce. “Well, 
my friend,” said his lordship, “I am aware that we have frequently 
met in that field, and that we have done considerable injury, and if 
you can procure an estimate of the loss you have sustained, I will re- 
pay you.” The farmer replied, that, anticipating his lordship’s con- 
sideration and kindness, he had requested a friend to assist him in 
estimating the damage, and they thought that, as the crop seemed 
quite destroyed, £50 would not more than repay him. ‘The earl im- 
mediately gave him the money. As the harvest, however, approached, 
the wheat grew, and, in those parts of the field that were most tram- 
pled, the corn was the strongest and most luxuriant. The farmer 
went again to his lordship, and, being introduced, said: “I am come, 
my lord, respecting the field of wheat adjoining such a wood.” His 
lordship instantly recollected the circumstance:—“Well, my friend, 
did I not allow you sufficient to remunerate you for your loss?” “Yes, 
my lord, I have found that I have sustained no loss at all; for where 
the horses had most cut up the land the crop is most promising, and 
I have, therefore, brought the £50 back again.’ “Ah!” exclaimed 
the venerable carl, “this is what I like; this is as it ought to be be- 
tween man and man.” Ife then entered into conversation with the 
farmer, asking him some questions about his family—how many chil- 
dren he had, &c. Ifis lordship then went into another room, and 
returning, presented the farmer with a check for £100. “Take care 
of this, and when your eldest son is of age, present it to him, and tell 
him the occasion that produced it.’ We know not which most to 
admire, the benevolence or the wisdom displayed by this illustrious 
man; for, while doing a noble act of generosity, he was handing down 
a lesson of integrity to another generation. [Bury (Eng.) Post. 

(Would that the honourable example of the honest English farmer could 
be followed by some American as well as Scol-ch farmers that we wot of, 
who, at the sound of the mellow horn, which thrills with pleasure the soul 
of every generous man, at once fancy their fenees broken and their fields laid 
waste, even though they are covered with nothing but cedar bushes and 
broom sedge. At the sight of a hound they fall into a rage, and imagine 
that every strageling sheep is to have his throat cut. Others, to keep off 


Bo 
sportsmen, who would sooner confer ten favours than do the slightest in- 
jury, carry their prejudices so far as to nail up their gates, uv the hunting 


season, denying themselves the convenience of them, as men of more malice 


than sense have been said to bite olf their own nose to spite the face. ]} 
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THE CHETAH, OR HUNTING LEOPARD. 
Felis Jubata. Scures. 


Uniting to the system of dentition, the general habit and many of 
the most striking peculiarities of the cats, some of the distinguishing 
features and much of the intelligence, the teachableness, and the 
fidelity of the dog, the hunting leopard forms a sort of connecting 
link between two groups of animals, otherwise completely separated, 
and exhibiting scarcely any other character in common than the car- 
nivorous propensities by which both are, in a greater or less degree, 
actuated and inspired. Intermediate in size and shape between the 
leopard and the hound, he is slenderer in his body, more elevated on 
his legs, and less flattened on the fore part of his head than the former, 
while he is deficient in the peculiarly graceful and lengthened form, 
both of head and body, which characterize the latter. His tail is en- 
tirely that of a cat; and his limbs, although more elongated than in 
any other species of that group, seem better fitted for strong muscular 
exertion than for active and long-continued speed. From these in- 
dications it may be gathered that he approaches much more nearly 
to the feline than to the canine group: we shall therefore follow the 
example of zoologists in general, by referring him for the present and 
provisionally to the genus felis. 

His ground-colour is a bright yellowish fawn above, and nearly pure 
White beneath, covered above and on the sides by innumerable closely 
approximating spots, from half an inch to an inch in diameter, which 
are intensely black, and do not, as in the leopard and others of the 
spotted cats, form roses with a lighter centre, but are full and complete. 
These spots, which are wanting on the chest and under part of the 
57 v.2 
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body, are larger on the back than on the head, sides, and limbs, where 
they are more closely set: they are also spread along the tail, forming 
on the greater part of its extent interrupted rings, which, however, 
become continuous as they approach its extremity, the three or four 
last rings surrounding it completely. The tip of the tail is white, as 
is also the whole of its under surface, with the exception of the rings 
just mentioned; it is equally covered with long hair throughout its 
entire length, which is more than half that of the bedy. ‘The outside 
of the ears, which are short and rounded, is marked by a broad black 
spot at the base, the tip, as also the inside, being whitish. ‘The upper 
part of his head is of a deeper tinge; and he has a strongly marked 
flexuous black line, of about half an inch in breadth, extending from 
the inner angle of the eye to the angle of the mouth. ‘Che extremity 
of the nose is black, like that of the dog. ‘The mane, trom which he 
derives his scientific name, is not very remarkable: it consists of a 
series of longer, crisper, and more upright hairs, which extend along 
the back of the neck and the anterior portion of the spine. 

In the East, where the qualities of the chetah appear to be best ap- 
preciated, and his faculties to be turned to most account, it would 
seem that he is not employed in hunting by all classes of the people 
indiscriminately; but, on the contrary, that he is reserved for the 
especial amusement and gratification of the nobles and princes of the 
land, rather than used for purposes of real and general advantage. In 
this respect, and indeed in many others, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing brief account of the mode in which the chase with the hunting 
leopard is conducted, it bears a close resemblance to the ancient sport 
of hawking, so prevalent throughout Europe in the days of feudal 
tyranny, but scarcely practised at the present day except by the more 
splendid slaves of Asiatic despotism. ‘The animal or animals, for 
occasionally several of them are employed at the same time, are car- 
ried to the field in low chariots, on which they are kept chained and 
hooded, in order to deprive them of the power and temptation to an- 
ticipate the word of command by leaping forth before the appointed 
time. When they are thus brought within view of a herd of antelopes, 
which generally consists of five or six females and a male, they are 
unchained and their hoods are removed, their keepers directing their 
attention to the prey, which, as they do not hunt by smell, it is neces- 
sary that they should have constantly in sight. When this is done, 
the wily animal does not at once start forwards towards the object of 
his pursuit, but, seemingly aware that he would have no chance of 
overtaking an antelope in the fleetness of the race, in which the latter 
is beyond measure his superior, winds cautiously along the ground, 


concealing himself as much as possible trom sight, and, when he has 
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in this covert manner nearly reached the unsuspecting herd, breaks 
forth upon them unawares, and after five or six tremendous bounds, 
which he executes with almost incredible velocity, darts at once upon 
his terrified victim, strangles him in an instant, and takes his fill of 
blood. In the meanwhile the keeper quietly approaches the scene of 
slaughter, caresses the successful animal, and throws to him pieces of 
meat to amuse him and keep him quiet while he blinds him with the 
hood and replaces him upon the chariot, to which he is again attached 
by his chain. But if, as is not unfrequently the case, the herd should 
have taken the alarm, and the chetah should prove unsuccessful in his 
attack, he never attempts to pursue them, but returns to his master 
with a mortified and dejected air, to be again let slip at a fresh quarry 
whenever a fit opportunity occurs. 

In size and stature these beautiful animals considerably exceed any 
that have been seen in this country of late years. They are truly, as 
may be judged trom their portraits, an elegant and graceful pair, hav- 
ing, when led out into the yard in their couples, very much of the air 
and manners of a brace of greyhounds. When noticed or fondled 
they purr like a cat; and this is their usual mode of expressing plea- 
sure. If, on the other hand, they are uneasy, whether that uneasiness 
arises from cold, from a craving after food, from a jealous apprehension 
of being neglected, or from any other cause, their note consists of a 
short, uniform, and repeated mew. ‘They are extremely fond of play, 
and their manner of playing very much resembles that of the cat; with 
this ditlerence, however, that it never, as in the latter an:mal, degene- 
rates into malicious cunning or wanton mischief. ‘Their character, 
indeed, seems to be entirely free from that sly and suspicious feeling 
of mistrust which is so strikingly visible in the manners and actions 
of all the cats, and which renders them so little susceptible of real or 
lasting attachment. The chetahs, on the contrary, speedily become 
fond of those who are kind to them, and exhibit their fondness in an 
open, frank, and confiding manner. There can, in fact, be little doubt 
that they might with the greatest facility be reduced to a state of per- 
fect domestication, and rendered nearly as familiar and as faithfal as 
the dog himself. | Tower Menagerie. 


A Fast Trorrer.—A Vermontese owned a very fine trotter, whose 
extraordinary speed he illustrated by the following anecdote:—*I was 
driving him one day in a dearborn,” said he, “and | overtook a stranger, 
who was walking the same way, and Lasked him to get in and ride 
with me; so he got in, and | just spoke to my horse, and he started off 
at a middling trot. Presently the stranger asked what grave-yard it 
was we were passing through. Oh, said 1, it’s nothing but mile-stones.” 
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(Extracts from Tanner’s* Narrative. ) 





Hanits or tue Moose Deer. 


“There is an opinion, prevalent among the Indians, that the moose, 
among the methods of self-preservation, with which he seems better 
acquainted than almost any other animal, has the power of remaining a 
long time under water. ‘lwo men of the band of Wa-ge-to-tah-gun, 
whom I knew perfectly well, and considered very good and credible 
Indians, after a long day’s absence on a hunt, came in, and stated, that 
they had chased a moose into a small pond; that they had seen him 
go to the middle of it and disappear; and then choosing positions, 
from which they could see every part of the circumference of the 
pond, smoked, and waited until near evening; during all which time 
they could see no motion of the water, or other indication of the po- 
sition of the moose. At length, being discouraged, they abandoned 
all hope of taking him, and returned home. Not long afterwards, 
came a solitary hunter, loaded with meat, who related, that, having 
followed the track of a moose, for some distance, he had traced it to 
the pond before mentioned; but, having also discovered the tracks of 
two men, made at the same time as those of the moose, he concluded 
they must have killed it. Nevertheless, approaching cautiously to the 
margin of the pond, he sat down to rest. Presently he saw the moose 
rise slowly in the centre of the pond, which was not very deep, and 
wade towards the shore, where he was sitting. When he came sufli- 
ciently near he shot him in the water. The Indians consider the 
moose shyer and more difficult to take than any other animal. He is 
more vigilant, and his senses more acute, than those of the buffalo or 
caribou. He is fleeter than the elk, and more prudent and crafty than 
the antelope. In the most violent storm, when the wind and the thun- 
der, and the falling timber are making the loudest and most incessant 
roar, if a man, either with his foot or his hand, breaks the smallest 
dry limb in the forest, the moose will hear it; and though he does 
not always run, he ceases eating, and rouses his attention to all sounds. 
If, in the course of an hour, or thereabouts, the man neither moves, 
nor makes the least noise, the animal may begin to feed again, but 
does not forget what he has heard, and is, for many hours, more vigi- 
lant than before. It requires much skill and great caution to be able 
to kill a moose at all, particularly in summer. 

“One of the young men, the son of Wah-ka-zhe, was accounted the 
best hunter among the Indians of this band, and there was, between 


us, while we resided at Be-gwi-o-nush-ko, a friendly rivalry in hunt- 


os 


* [A prisoner for 30 years among the Indians; now interpreter at Saut 
de St. Marie. | 
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ing. O-he-mah-we-nin-ne, as he was called, killed 19 moose, 1 beaver, 
and 1 bear. [ killed 17 moose, 100 beavers, and 7 bears; but he was 
considered the best hunter, moose being the most difficult of all ani- 
mals to kill. There are many Indians who hunt through the winter, 
in that country, and kill no more than two or three moose, and some 
never are able to kill one.” 


Ilerps or BUFFALO HEARD AT A GREAT DistTance—Burrato Hunt. 


“When we laid down in our camp at night, and put our ears close 
to the ground, we could hear the tramp of buffaloes; but when we 
sat up we could hear nothing, and on the following morning nothing 
could be seen of them, though we could command a very extensive 
view of the prairie. As we knew they must not be far off, in the 
direction of the sounds we had heard, eight men, of whom [ was one, 
were selected and dispatched to kill some, and bring the meat to a 
point where it was agreed the party should stop next night. The 
noise we could still hear in the morning, by applying our ears to the 
ground, and it seemed about as far distant and in the same direction 
as before. We started early, and rode some hours before we could 
begin to see them, and when we first discovered the margin of the 
herd, it must have been at least ten miles distant. It was like a black 
line, drawn along the edge of the sky, or a low shore, seen across a 
lake. ‘lhe distance of the herd from the place where we first heard 
them could not have been less than twenty miles. But it was now 
the rutting season, and various parts of the herd were all the time kept 
in rapid motion, by the severe fights of the bulls. ‘To the noise pro- 
duced by the knocking together of the two divisions of the hoof, when 
they raised their feet from the ground, and their incessant tramping, 
was added the loud and furious roar of the bulls, engaged, as they 
all were, in their terrific and appalling contlicts. We were conscious 
that our approach to the herd would not occasion the alarm now, that 
it would have done at any other time, and we rode directly towards 
them. As we came near, we killed a wounded bull, which scarce had 
made an effort to escape from us. He had wounds in his flanks, into 
which | could put my whole hand, As we knew that the flesh of the 
bulls was not now good to eat, we did not wish to kill them, though 
we might easily have shot any number. Dismounting, we put our 
horses in the care of some of our number, who were willing to stay 
back for that purpose, and crept into the herd to try to kill some cows. 
I had separated from the others, and advancing, got entangled among 
the bulls. Before | found an opportunity to shoot a cow the bulls 
began to fight very near me. In their fury they were totally uncon- 
scious of my presence, and came rushing towards me with such vio- 
lence, that, in some alarm for my safety, | took refuge in one of those 
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holes which are so frequent where those animals abound, and which 
they themselves dig to wallow in. Here I found they were pressing 
directly upon me, and { was compelled to fire to disperse them, in 
which J did not succeed until I had killed four of them. By this firing 
the cows were so frightened, that I perceived I should not be able to 
kill any in this quarter; so, regaining my horse, I rode to a distant 
part of the herd, where the Indians had succeeded in killing a fat cow. 
But, from this cow, as is usual in similar cases, the herd had all moved 
off, except one bull, who, when ] came up, still kept the Indians at 
bay. “You are warriors,” said I, as I rode up, “going far from your 
own country, to seek an enemy; but you cannot take his wife from 
that old bull, who has nothing in his hands.’ So saying, I. passed 
them directly, towards the bull, then standing more than two hundred 
yards distant. He no sooner saw me approach, than he came plunging 
towards me with such impetuosity, that, knowing the danger to my 
horse and myself, I turned and fled. The Indians laughed heartily at 
my repulse, but they did not give over their attempts to get at the 
cow. By dividing the attention of the bull, and creeping up to him, 
on different sides, they at length shot him down. While we were 
cutting up the cow, the herd were at no great distance, and an old 
cow, which the Indians supposed to be the mother of the one we had 
killed, taking the scent of the blood, came running, with great vio- 
lence, directly towards us. The Indians were alarmed and fled, many 
of them not having their guns in their hands, but I had carefully re- 
loaded mine, and had it ready for use. ‘Throwing myself down close 
to the body of the cow, and behind it, I waited until the other came 
up within a few yards of the carcass, when I fired upon her, she turned, 
gave one or two jumps, and fell dead. We had now the meat of two 
fat cows, Which was as much as we wanted; accordingly, we repaired, 
without delay, to the appointed place, where we found our party, 
whose hunger was already somewhat allayed by a deer, one of them 


had killed.” 


LEMARKABLE T'ENACITY OF LIFE IN AN OTTER. 


“As the spring was approaching, we returned to the Lake of the 
Woods. Ice was still in the lake when we arrived on the shore of it; 
and as J, with my companions, was standing on the shore, T saw an 
otter, coming on the ice, ata distance. [| had often heard the Indians 
say, that the strongest man, without arms of some kind, cannot kill an 
otter. Pe-shau-ba, and other strong men and good hunters, had told 
me this, but I still doubted it. I now, therefore, procecded to test 
the truth of this common opinion. T eaught the otter, and, for the 


space of an hour or more, exerted myself, to the extent of my power, 
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to kill him. I beat him, and kicked him, and jumped upon him, but 
ull to no purpose. I tried to strangle him with my hands; but, after 
lying still for a time, he would shorten his neck, and draw his head 
down between my hands, so that the breath would pass through; and 
I was at last compelled to acknowledge that J] was not able to kill 
him without arms. ‘There are other small, and apparently not very 
strong animals, which an unarmed man cannot kill. Once, while on 
a war party, in a sort of bravado, I had tried to kill a pole-cat with 
my naked hands, but I had nearly lost my eyes by the means. The 
liquid which he threw upon my face caused a painful inflammation, 
and the skin came off. ‘The white crane, also, is dangerous, if ap- 
proached too near; they can, and sometimes do, inflict mortal wounds 
with their sharp beaks.” 





ROYALTY ON 'THE TURF. 
Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George the Fourth, Vol. 1, boing No. 2, 
of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. Longman & Co. 

A well and honestly written life of the late sovereign was much 
wanted, for all the lives of George IV. that have yet appeared, have 
either contained gross panegyrics or unfounded calumnies. ‘The pre- 
sent work appears to have had truth for its basis. We have only room 
for one extract, which, however, will give the reader a good idea of 
the style and impartiality of the whole;—it refers to the atlair at New- 
market. 

“Determined by prudence or his necessities, the Prince of Wales 
had resolved to break up his racing establishment, when a notorious 
occurrence was the cause of his withdrawing himself precipitately 
from the turf. For a transaction so much canvassed, it remains sin- 
gularly obscure. ‘The single and only fact known is, that the prince’s 
horse Escape lost a race, with the odds in his favour, one day, and 
won his race, the very next day, when the odds had turned five to 
one against him. ‘l'wo of the horses, belonging to Lords Grosvenor 
and Clermont, which had beaten Escape the first day, were among 
those beaten by him on the second. Large sums were lost, and the 
losers clamorously imputed foul play. A jockey, named Chifney, who 
was In the prince’s service, and rode Escape both days, was accused 
openly; whilst a silent, suspicious gloom was observable, generally, 
among the more distinguished and honourable frequenters of the race 
ground. Mr. W. Lake, an officer in the prince’s household, having 
the management of his stud, came up to the prince, and said: “1 must 
congratulate your royal highness, but 1} would give one hundred 


guineas you had not won. ‘The prince was wounded to the quick 
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by this observation, but merely replied: ‘I did not expect this from 
you.’ He then rode up to a group of the, principal persons on the 
course, among whom were the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, Lord 
Grosvenor, Lord Clermont, Lord George Cavendish, Lord Foley, and 
Mr. Fox, and declared, ‘that if there was any thing wrong, the rider 
should answer for it..—The rider’s vindication was, ‘that the prince’s 
horse, on the first day, ‘lurched’ so much as to make him lose ground 
on the flat, which he endeavoured to recover on the turn of the ground, 
but the horse tired so fast that he despaired of winning the race, and, 
therefore, having a general order to that effect, from the prince, did 
not distress the horse where it would have served no good purpose; 
that the prince asked him, after the loss of this race, whether he 
thought Escape would have any chance the next day; to which he 
replied, that Escape would be in better condition next day; that the 
distance would be longer, and therefore in his favour; that he accord- 
ingly advised the prince to take the odds, and that he had himself no 
bet on the first, and only a bet of twenty guineas on the second day’s 
race.’ None of the other persons, in the immediate care of the horse, 
were known to have any interest depending, and the Prince of Wales 
was subjected to the degrading imputation of having instructed his 
jockey to lose the first race, or having resorted to the expedient, if 
possible still more vile, of getting the grooms out of the way, and 
giving the horse a pail of water shortly before starting—The Prince 
of Wales had only a few hundred guineas depending, and it is alto- 
gether inconceivable that he should descend to the lowest level of 
human meanness for a sum so paltry. It would imply an ineredible 
want of prudence as well as principle. The matter was referred to 
the jockey club, and Chifney made affidavits in vindication of his 
master and himself. It appears, from a pamphlet relative to this 
transaction, published with Chifney’s name, several years after, that, 
by the prince’s orders, he appeared before Sir C. Bunbury and Messrs. 
Dutton and Panton, stewards of the jockey club, who, by his account, 
asked him only a question or two, respecting his having bets on either 
day’s race. The decision in this case, was, that Chifney should never 
again ride over the Newmarket course, and that the prince must dis- 
miss him or retire from the turf. Ile chose the latter, and settled an 
annuity of two hundred pounds a year on the disqualified jockey, ob- 
serving on the occasion, (if the jockey’s pamphlet be worthy of credit, ) 
‘that they insisted on Chifney’s dismissal only because they thought 
him too good a rider, and too honest to sce his master robbed.” His 
retirement was an advantage, but purchased at the cost of a degrading 
suspicion, the contact of which, though ever so groundless, leaves a 


staia.—Hlow strong must be the fascination of this pursuit of horse 
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racing, when men follow it with the fearful hazard of placing both 
their fortunes and their characters in the hands, not merely of the 


jockey who rides, but of the lowest stable-boy who has access to the 
horses.” 





SINGULAR TESTIMONY IN A CourT or Law. 


In a trial, at the York lent assizes, two men were charged with stealing 
geese, the property of Mr. Blanchard, of Bulmer. On the 1st of November, 
sixteen geese were missing, part of which he found alive at York, the same 
day, in the possession of the prisoners, who had been offering them for sale. 
The prosecutor, on examining, said he was almost sure they were his geese; 
but, in order to attain perfect satisfaction, he took this method:—The geese 
stolen had been taken from their companions, parents, and relatives, of 
course; when brought together, he imagined, if they were the geese he had 
lost, they would recognise each other. He took with him the constable, 
and another person, whose united testimony would not only satisfy the court, 
buc also his neighbours, whom he thought rather incredulous on the sub- 
ject.—A chaise was accordingly provided, and the geese, thus respectably 
attended, returned in triumph to their native place. These witnesses pro- 
ceeded, with sober sadness, to detail the particulars of this interesting in- 
terview. On the arrival of the carriage, the ancient gander came out, on 
the road, to welcome the approach of his lost family: the cackling of the 
other geese was heard at a distance, and as soon as the captive ones were 
released they hastened to their companions, and here a most interesting 
scene ensued; the mutual congratulations, on this occasion, were so loud 
and sincere, as to leave no doubt inthe minds of the witnesses that these 
geese were indisputably of the same family. ‘The effect which this descrip- 
tion had on the court and audience may be easier conceived than described: 
repeated bursts of laughter discomposed the bench, the bar, and all that 
heard it, and it was a considerable time before gravity could be restored.— 
The jury found the prisoners guilly. 

[The testimony on which the above case turned is not more uncommon 
than that adduced ina Maryland court of criminal jurisprudence. A man 
was charged with grand larceny for having stolen a violin of a certain value. 
The ground assumed by the defendant’s counsel was, that the instrument 
was, in fact, not worth the money, and that the crime proved was, at most, 
therefore, but petty larceny. ‘Thomas Jennings, Esq. a very celebrated 
lawyer of his day, was the prosecutor, and, taking the violin, he proceeded 
deliberately to try it, stopping, ever and anon, to screw it up and draw his 
bow across the strings;—the court, the jury, the audience, all looking on in 
silent armazement, yet highly amused at the imperturbable gravity with 
which Mr. J. proceeded to tune his instrument, until at last, with a master’s 
hand, he struck up a well known and favourite reed of that day; and when 
he had finished, pronounced it to be worth more than two guineas, and the 
jury, without leaving the box, pronounced sentence of guilty, considering 
it the best evudence the nature of the case would admit of. | 
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Tne Price or GAME IN LONDON 





In 1512, and in 1807. 
Mallard, . . 2pence, . . 4to 5 shillings. 
Teal, . R I penny, . 2 shillings to 3 and 6 pence. 
W vodcock, . | penny, ‘ . 7 to 15 shillings a couple 
Snipes, . 3 pence a duzen, 2 shillings to 3 and 6 pence each. 
Quail, . 2 pence, , . 3 to 4 shillings. 
Partridge, 2 pence, . . 4 to 5 shillings. 
Pheasant, . . 12 pence, ; . 7 to 8 shillings. 
Peacock, ‘ 12 pence, - 14 to 20 shillings. 
ANECDOTE. 


A gentleman, residing in the neighbourhood of ‘Taunton, who is 
notorious for the strictness with which he guards his preserves, was 
visiting at the house of a friend, where he was introduced to a third 
gentleman, who was an utter stranger to him. In the course of con- 
versation, this latter personage, who affected considerable etleminacy 
and dandyism, intimated that he was desirous of enjoying a day’s 
shooting, at which sport, however, he was a mere tyro. ‘The man of 
preserves looked at the querist, and, in an unusual fit of generosity, 
promised a day’s pleasure. Accordingly it was agreed, that on the 
next morning he should breakfast with him at his seat, and thence he 
would accompany him to the covers. Morning came, and with it our 
sportsman; dressed, not in the usual shooting gear, but a full ball 
dress, with dancing shoes instead of boots. His host stared, though 
rejoicing that nothing more formidable was about to be introduced 
into his preserves. ‘Che meal concluded, he takes him to the window: 
“There is the cover, [regret that I cannot accompany you.”—(Had 
he been an evident sportsman he would have followed him like one 
of his own pointers.) The dandy went, and lo! proved to be an un- 
failing marksman; the birds rose, and fell as quickly, until the keeper 
spied him, demanded his name, rushed to his master: “lle has my 
permission, John: the pumps and silk stockings will only frighten the 
birds a little, aha!” “Why, Lord bless me, sir, he’s a knocking ’em 
down right and left—he’s killed a bushel.” Away runs the astonished 
owner;—the stranger had already killed five hares, twenty pheasants, 
and two cocks. Enraged, the owner eyes his martyred ftriends—an 
explanation ensues—the never missing shot is warned olf the manor— 
pumps, silk stockings and all. It was Captain M——., a celebrated 
sporting Character. 


| Feliw karley. 
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TROUT FISHING. 


Mr. Eprror: Augusta, Me. April 20, 1831. 

Among the multitude of diversions, invented by man to banish 
ennui and engage the mind, the simple art of the fisherman disposes 
the soul to that quiet and serenity which gives him the fullest posses- 
sion of himself and his enjoyments. It gratifies the senses and delights 
the mind. The scene, constantly changing, affords him a healthful 
and spirit-stirring enjoyment that is difficult to communicate, except 
to those who “seek that harassed race, peculiar in distress.” | have 
thought that a few remarks on this subject (more particularly on trout 
fishing,) would be in season: 


“For now each angler should his gear inspect, 
From hooks and rods to landing-net.” 


Every man, who is a fisherman, has some private thoughts or rules, 
in relation to piscatory sport, which he will prefer and cherish in pre- 
ference to the written maxims of the veteran anglers of the “olden 
time.” Iam as yet but little experienced in the “noble art,” and, 
therefore, am but illy prepared to prescribe rules and maxims for 
others. I feel an ambition to know more of the secret of the complete 
angler, and should be happy to receive, through the medium of your 
valuable Magazine, such hints as to the best method of preparing 
lines—the most killing baits, in the different scasons—as also, the 
best seasons for both natural and artificial fly-fishing, and the flies 
adapted to the several months. In one word, to give us all the va- 
rieties 

“Of the arts and shapes, the wily aneler tries, 
To cloak his fraud and tempt the finny prize.” 


Trout fishing has already commenced in this part of the country: 
in fact, | consider April (taking into view that the trout are far better 
than those taken in the autumn,) as the better season for this sport. 
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It has been asserted, by some writers, that this fish, after leaving their 
spawn, in the autumn, pass the winter in the deep waters, grow sick, 
lean, and cftentimes lousy. It is true they pass the winter months in 
the deepest holes; but it is in those places that they receive that 
peculiar appearance and flavour which delights the eye and gratifies 
the palate of the gourmand. Every one who is acquainted with the 
peculiar habits of the trout knows that they are in season during the 
months of spring and summer, and that as the season advances they 
lose many of their good qualities. During the months of autumn, 
when they may be taken in great numbers, they are hardly worth the 
trouble. For the benefit of the angler who may visit this part of the 
country, on a fishing excursion, I will merely suggest, that, from the 
middle of May to the latter part of June he will find good sport. He 
should be well prepared with strong tackle, (our trout here are not 
small ones,) and a supply of flies, spare hooks, and lines. ‘These 
latter cannot be procured here. The minnow and river smelts are the 
best bait during the earlier part of the season—grasshoppers in June 
and August, and brandlings, or almost any kind of worm or fly, are 
as sure bait for autumn fishing. The oak-worm in April, and the bob- 
worm, or red-head, in May and June, are, ] think, preferable baits. 

I notice, in the June No. vol. Ist, of your Magazine, that your cor- 
respondent, “Walton,” wishes to know if the salmon is ever taken 
with the fly in this country, as in Great Britain. ‘They have been 
taken in the Penobscot, about 18 miles from the sea, and, I presume, 
may be taken in any of the rivers in Maine. I have provided myself 
with the requisite tackle, and intend fishing for them in the Kennebec 
in the manner above mentioned. They are abundant in all our rivers 
in June and July. I shall be pleased, at some future day, to send 
you a communication on fly-fishing for salmon, and hope to settle the 
question, as to its practicability in this country, as questioned by your 
correspondent, “Walton.” I see no reason why the salmon should 
not take the fly* in the United States as well as in Great Britain. 

Accompanied by a brother angler, I left here, on the 8th instant, 
for Belgrade bridge, about 10 miles distant. We were prepared with 
every thing requisite for killing trout. The roads being very bad, 
owing to recent violent storms, we were unable to arrive in season 
to fish. We found the stream much higher than usual, and much dis- 
coloured from the rains and breaking up of the ice in the pond. My 
companion predicted but poor sport. At day light, next morning, we 
commenced fishing, with, | must confess, but small appearance of suc- 
cess. The atmesphere was thick and hazy, with every indication of 


* Natural or artificial. 
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rain. These ill omens were, however, soon dispelled by my com- 
panion’s landing a fine trout. I immediately opened the fish, and 
found a number of smelts, which we used as bait, and found them 
preferable to the oak-worm, with which we had commenced fishing. 
J would here recommend to those who wish good sport, to follow this 
example, and use the same, or nearly similar bait as that which is 
found in the fish. After spending the day very pleasantly, we re- 
turned to Augusta with éwenty-three fine trout, weighing from 2} to 
4 lbs. each, and of an admirable quality. 

I left Augusta yesterday, at 1, Pp. M. in company with a gentleman 
who has, indeed, no pretensions to a knowledge of the “noble art.” 
We arrived at Belgrade at half past 2, r.m. My companion preferred 
fishing for perch. ‘There were four or five trout fishers at the bridge 
at the time of my arrival. ‘To show the fickleness in the taste or ap- 
petite of the trout, I will merely say that I caught five trout, which 
were all that the company caught, which was owing to my using an 
oak-worm* for bait. The others used minnows, worms, &c. My 
companion caught 58 perch, large and small. The trout weighed, on 
an average, 24 lbs. We left Belgrade (after a fine supper of trout at 
the tavern,) at 7, p. M. for Augusta. 

I shall continue to visit the trout streams, which abound in this 
state, from time to time, and will communicate to you the result of 
my excursions and the condition of the spotted finny tribe. 

I regret that I could not send you one of the lake trout which Mr. 
H promised you. The winter snows did not admit of my visiting 
Moose Head lake during the past winter, or you certainly would have 
received one of the lake trout, packed in ice. The pledge shall be 
redeemed next winter. J.R.P. 





“PaMPER’D GooSsE.” 


In some European countries the first step is to wrap the goose up in linen; 
after which they stop their ears with peas, and hang it up in a dark place, 
where, neither hearing nor seeing any thing, it remains in a state of stu- 
pidity, neither struggling nor crying. After this preparation they give, three 
times a day, pellets, made of ground malt or barley, mixed up with water, 
setting, within reach, water and gravel, ina pan. In this manner the birds 
are made so fat, that, without seeing, one can scarcely form an idea of it. 





A Sian.—An informer became a boniface, and had for his sign, “The 
toad in the hole.” “ow shall T have my sign painted,” said he. “Let it 
he your own mouth open, and your tongue in it,” was replied. 


* Ash-grub of the English trout fishers. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 





Tue BaLttimore Course. 


i It is already known that a new Jockey Club has been formed at Baltimore, 
in a spirit and on a scale to give promise of fine sport and great utility. 





iy The organization of the prese ‘nt club is not so much the result of the meri. 
44 torious zeal and spirit of an enterprizing individual as heretofore; but rests 
oe | for its support on the united good will and resolution of a large number of 
it: gentlemen, who believe that the sports of the turf, when honourably con- 
at ducted, by a widely spreading association of men of unexceptionable charac- 
Ny ter, cannot fail to be productive of effects that deserve the countenance and 
4 patronage of the public. ‘These effects, it is expected, will display them- 
Li selves in an improvement of our stock of horses, in a greatly increased ex- 


penditure of money within, which now goes out of the state, and in the greater 
productiveness of an important branch of our agricultural resources. 

The leading qualities that give value to horses, for harness or the saddle, 
consist of action and power of endurance. These qualities are only to be 


ri insured by the use of the high bred stallion—he who can go and repeat the 
re greatest number of miles in the shortest time. Such stallions are not to be 
et had where there are not mares of the same blood to demand and reward 


| their services, and these are only to be expected where there is a well regu- 

H lated course, on which their progeny may be fairly and honestly tested, and 
a market, where a price may be obtained for them, according to their quali- 
ties, as thus fairly proved. Hence the establishment of the Baltimore 
course, Where every well bred horse may have his merits established, and 
where a sure market will be found, according to their intrinsic value, as 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, where, it has been seen, that recently a large 
number have been sold for sums averaging $3000 each. 

The new Baltimore course, in the establishment of which so many have 
taken an interest, is about five miles from the city, by the new Franklin 
turnpike and the old Frederick road. A more minute description of the 
course will be given in our next; our present purpose being only to announce, 
that all arrangements have been made for preparing it, in very superior style, 
for the fall races. 

We anticipate, with much confidence, that, in a year or two, we shall 
have regularly from sixty to one hundred horses in training, at each season. 

af The course has been taken by, and wil be under the immediate supervision 
if of Mr. James M. Selden, now, and for a long time, the popular proprietor 
of the Tree Hill course. Mr. Selden’s ample experience, his extensive 
j acquaintance, his exceilent character, and great popularity, will, of them- 
selves, go far to insure the most auspicious results. 
All east of Baltimore will be invited, by southern sportsmen, to meet on 
ue this middle ground; and we are happy to learn that gentlemen, in that quar- 
' ter, by whose influence the sports of the turf have been so much promoted, 
' have promptly expressed their readiness to meet their southern friends here, 
Hi to conquer and be conquered. 
4 If Clara Fisher will consent to grace the course by her presence, next 
; fall, we presume to say that she will meet with worthy competitors, and 
E her friends with a hearty welcome. Sussex may be there to try her speed; 
t Goliah, too, in all his strength, and 


The far-famed Bonnets o’ Blue, : 
To show what she can do. 


fall, we feel authorised to say that a post stakes will be run for on the fol- 





| 17 Amongst other matches and stakes, over the Baltimore course, next 
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lowing terms:—Each subscriber to put up $500, play or pay; free for any 
horse, mare or gelding; not less than four to make a race. The club or 
proprietor to add $1000; the heats to be four miles and repeat, and the sub- 
scription to be closed on the Ist September next. We think it probable, 
but have no authority to state it, that, on this occasion, we shall see Black 
Maria, Polly Hopkins, or Bonnets of Blue, Goliah, Sussex, and we wish we 
could, with equal confidence, add Clara Fisher; and, as the number of sub- 
scribers increases, and the purse swells towards $10,000, why may we not 
have some of the bits o’blood from Kentucky and Tennessee? 





Tue Racine Stock or THE Late Epmunp Irsy, Esa. or Norro- 
way County, ViRGINIA. 


It is well known, that about the year 1812, the sports of the turf sunk 
into such disrepute in Virginia, as to cause such neglect in the breeders of 
the blood horse, that the race of that noble animal was materially injured 
by crosses of inferior, and frequently impure blood, even in that region of 
country, which, until then, had been remarkable for having produced race 
horses, who for beauty, speed, and lastingness, had no equals upon the con- 
tinent of America, and no superiors upon the island of Great Britain; from 
whence the most valuable horses and mares had been imported, without 
regard either to trouble or to cost, at a time when Virginia gentlemen could 
vie, both in liberality and in wealth, with English noblemen. 

With very few exceptions, breeders paid more attention to size and beauty 
than to the blood of the animals from which they bred. There were, how- 
ever, a few gentlemen, whose passion for bred horses and the sports of the 
turf, during both adverse and prosperous times, kept a steady eye upon the 
true blood of the Arabian, the Barb, and the ‘Turk, and most vigilantly pre- 
served it from being contaminated by any inferior admixture. Such a one 
was the late Edmund Irby; whose stock of horses has always ranked among 
the first and best, in the estimation of those gentlemen of “the ancient do- 
minion” who have been deservedly considered most ‘au fait” in turf matters. 

ilappily for the racing interest in Virginia and throughout the United 
States, at that period, when the sports of the turf sunk into the shade, 
there lived such men as Wm. R. Johnson, James J. Harrison, Edmund 
Irby, and a few who resembled them, whose integrity and high sense of 
honour, blended with the character of Virginia sportsmen that of Virginia 
gentlemen. The influence and example of such men as these rescued the 
noble and favourite amusement of our ancestors from the neglect, not to 
say ignominy, into which it had fallen; and, by iniusing their spirit and their 
principles into the minds of their more youthful associates, will preserve it 
during their own lives, and impart to the cause such projectile force, as 
will, we trust, enable it to sustain itself through atter ages. 

The American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine fortunately enables 
us to place the racing stock of Mr. Irby upon that high ground it is entitled 
to occupy. And this should be considered a duty, inasmuch as the fame 
acquired by our distinguished horses is considered the property of the pub- 
lic, rather than that of individuals. 

Let, then, the stock of other gentlemen, whose pedigrees can be “traced 
as far back without being lost in the mazes of uncertainty and conjecture,” 
(and we know that there is such,) be placed by its side, as pure and unpol- 
luted sources to trace from, in times which are remarkable for having doubts 
suggested as to the purity of the blood o1 the most distinguished racers in 
the land. 

Let us have undoubted stock to begin with, and the American Turf Regis- 
ter will put it in our power hereafter to adhere to what is good and reject 
what is bad 
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Mr. Irby’s favourite old Dare Devil mare, who laid the foundation of his 
stock of horses, was, many years ago, as distinguishe d, in Virginia, “for 
bringing race horses as Sir Archy was for ge tting them. She produced 
W oodpecker, Calypso, Thaddeus, Reaphook, Snake, Contention, Burstall, 
and Weazle. Allof these were trained, and all, without a single exception, 
in many a hard fought field, where they met the full strength of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, proved themselves winners. 

Weazle was the only brood mare in the stud of Mr. Irby at the time of 
his death; inheriting the blood and honours of such illustrious ancestry as 
few of her cotemporaries can lay undisputed claim to; when taken from 
the turf she was sent to a horse who was worthy of being the sire of her 
colts—the renowned Sir Archy. The produce was Betsey Archer and 
Multa Flora, two most highly formed and beautiful animals, resembling 
each other as much as “twin cherries upon one stem,’ who, after nobly 
sustaining the reputation of their family upon the turf, have gone into the 
retirement of the breeding stud. 

Betsey Archer has already produced a colt, by Wm.R. Johnson’s Medley, 
for the half of which, at four months old, siz hundred dollars were offered 
and refused. 

By a reference to the pedigree and performances of Contention, it will 
be seen, that he deserves to rank as high as any horse in America as a 
stock horse. ‘The sale of Snow Storm, mentioned in Mr. Wm. R. Johnson’s 
certificate below, skows in what estimation his colts are held. 

In order to prove, that the remarks which we have made upon the racing 
stock of Mr. Irby are sustained by an ample foundation, we beg leave to 
record (what has been kindly offered for the purpose) the certificates of two 
gentlemen, from whose decision, in matters of this nature, the sporting 
world, we are fully persuaded, will feel no desire to appeal. 


Certificate of Wm. R. Johnson, Esq. 


(Copy-) Richmond, December 11, 1830. 

I have been well acquainted with the stock of horses of the late Edmund 
Irby, and have trained several colts from his old Dare Devil mare; among 
them Thaddeus, Burstall, Reaphook and Weazle; all of them were winners. 
Contention, froin the same mare, I never trained, but have seen him run 
many races of distinction with success; and he certainly was, as the records 
will show, an excellent performer. I have also trained, and run with great 
success, one of his colts, Snow Storm, and have since sold him for $2000. 
And, as additional evidence of the value of the family of Contention, L have 
trained two fillies, (from Weazle, who is from his dam,) Betsey Archer and 
Muita Flora, both of whom were winners. 

Signed, Wm. R. Jonnson. 
Chesterfield, Va. 


Certificate of James J. Harrison, Esq. 
(Copy.) 

I trained and run Contention for very nearly all the races for which he 
ever started, and considered him a fine race horse, and his performances 
proved that I was not mistaken; for he was a truly formidable runner. — | 
was also well acquainted with the family of horses of the late Edmund Irby, 
and | agree with Mr. Johnson in the opinion, that they were among the 
most approved and agg: stock in Virginia. 

Brunswick, Va. Dec. 830 Signed, Jas. J. Harrison. 


As a full and correct list of the performances of Contention have been 
no where published, we will here insert them for the benefit of his numerous 
patrons and supporters, Whom we refer to the Turf Register, of this num- 
ber, for his pedigree, in common with that of Mr. Irby’s entire stud. ‘The 
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performances of Mr. Irby’s other animals are to be found, elsewhere, in the 
Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, or in the American Farmer. 


PERFORMANCES OF CoNTENTION. 


Contention was second to Virginia in the great stake, at New Market, 
two mile heats, seven subscribers, $500 entrance, in the spring of 1818. 

Next week he won the stake, at Lunenburg court-house; six subscribers, 
at two heats, in the last of which he more than double distanced the field. 

Next fall he ran an excellent race, two mile heats, at Belfield, and was 
beaten by Ratler, but he beat Atlantic. 

Next week he ran at New Hope, four mile heats, against Ratler and 
Macklin’s grey mare Fair Rosamond. He beat Ratler, but was beaten by 
Macklin’s mare. 

‘There was a match race made on him, to be run the next spring, against 
Atlantic, two mile heats, in which he received forfeit. 

He was then taken to New Market, and run, four mile heats, against 
Ratler, which race he lost in consequence of his not having recovered from 
the distemper. 

Nevertheless, the next week, at Drummondsburg, he won the proprie- 
tor’s purse, two mile heats, beating Lady Richmond. 

Next fall, (1819,) at Broad Rock, he won the jockey club purse, four mile 
heats, beating, very easily, Mr. Wynn’s Lady of the Lake. 

Next week he won the proprietor’s purse, at New Market, three mile 
heats, at three heats; beating the Merino Ewe, Napoleon, Lady of the Lake, 
Mr. Johnson’s Sir Archy horse, and Mr. Macklin’s brown horse, by Sir Archy. 

Next week he won the proprietor’s purse, at Belfield, two mile heats, 
beating Mr. Wynn’s Virginia, by Sir Archy, and several others. 

In ten days atterwards he won, at New Hope, the proprietor’s purse, two 
mile heats; beating Mr. Wynn's Virginia, and Mr. Drummond’s horse Caro- 
lina, with great ease. 

He was then travelled to Camden, South Carolina, where he won a two 
mile race; beating Mr. Morris's famous filly, by Virginius. 

He was then travelled to Augusta, Georgia, where he won the jockey 
club purse, four mile heats; beating Col. Pace’s horse Rob Roy, Buncombe, 
and Mr. Wynn’s horse Eclipse, (atterwards known, in the west, by the name 
of Walk-in-the-Water,) at three heats. 

Ile was then travelled to Savannah, where he won the jockey club purse, 
three mile heats, at three heats; beating Chatham, and others. 

Ile then travelled home, upwards of 500 miles, only eighteen days before 
the New Market races, where he won the jockey club purse, tour mile 
heats; beating Mr. Drummond's horse Napoleon, Mr. Singleton’s horse 
Kosciusko, and Mr. Johnson's Reality, at two heats, with great ease. 

‘The next week. he was beaten, by Napoleon, at Drummondsburg. 

The next fall (1820,) Sir Charles beat him, at New Market, three mile 
heats. 

In two days after he won the handicap, two mile heats; beating, 
easily, Wynn's Stump the Dealer. 

The next week he beat Sir Charles, three mile heats, at Belficld, but 
Was beaten by Reality. 

‘The next week lie won the jockey club purse, at Lawrenceville, four mile 
heats; beating Napoleon, with great ease. 

‘The next week he won the proprietor’s purse, at New Hope, two nile 
heats; beating Col. Hawkins’s grey horse, and Macklin’s grey mare Mau 
Rosamond, who beat him, over the same course, at three years old. 

In January tollowing (1621,) Contention walked over the Camden, S.C. 
course. 
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Then he was travelled to Charleston, where he was beaten, a four mile i 
race, by Shawnee. , 

He was then travelled to Augusta, Georgia, where he won the jockey 
club purse, 4 mile heats; beating Shawnee, who had beaten him at Charles- . 
ton. i 

Here Contention made his final exit from the turf; as he was with diffi- 
culty gotten to the stable, in consequence of having given way in an injured 
leg. ‘Although Contention has lost several races, we find that he beat all 
the best horses of his day, at a time when Virginia possessed the finest 
racers she ever produced. 


We will conclude this notice of the late Mr. Irby’s stock with the per- 
formances of his distinguished racer and stallion Suyrock; who presents to 
the connoisseur as rich a pedigree as any horse in America. And it will 
be seen, that his performances go pari passu with his pedigree, to secure to 
him the very highest rank among his distinguished cotemporaries; for he 
was beaten only once in his whole racing career, aud that a race of mile 
heats, in the spring of 1812 

In the fall of 1812 Shyloc k won at Oak Grove; beating three others. 

Shylock won another race, the same season; beating three others, who 
had been winners. 

Spring of 1813 he was lamed in training, and did not run. 

Fall of 1813 he won, at Mansfield, two ‘mile heats; beating six others. 

"The same season he walked over the course, at Oak Grove. 

The same season he won the jockey club purse, at Broad Rock, at one 
heat. 

‘I'he same season he won the jockey club purse, at New Market, with 
ease. 

The same season he won the jockey club purse, at Belfield, at three 
heats; beating several fine horses. 

In the spring of 1814 he won the jockey club purse, four mile heats, at 
New Market; beating, with great ease, two horses. He ran the two first 
miles, in the second heat, j in 3 minutes and 49 seconds, and ended the race 


in fine style. 


i 





CeLeBRATED Mares, IMrporrep BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


Seca; her sire the Godolphin Arabian. Imported by Mr. Tasker. 

Kirry Kisuer, gr. by Cade; bred by the Marquis of Granby. Carter 
Braxton. 

Biossom; by Sloe; dam by Regulus. Mr. Nelson. 

Jenny Disman; by Dismal, son of Godolphin Arabian. Col. Baylor. 

Canisva; owned by Col. Byrd. 

Cur mare; by Cub; foaled 1762. This mare was the dam of Mr. Gib- 
son's Cub mare, killed on the race course at Lancaster. Imported by Mr. 
De Lancey, of New York. 

Cuccven ArAvtan mare; owned by Gen, Spots vood. 

SHAKSPEARE mare; by Shakspeare, in England. Imported by Col. Baylor. 

Quuren Man; got by Musgrave’s Grey Arabian; (see American Farmer, 
vol. 9, page 239. ) Imported. by Gov. Ogle. 

Mott Brazen; got by Cub; her dam by’ Porrismond; grandam by Second, 
brother to Snip; g. @. dam by Mogul, brother to B: ibraham. 

Jenny Cameron; got by a son of Old Fox, out of Miss Belvoir. Im 
ported by Col. ‘Tayloe, Sen. 

Miuwvey, (called Ganrr’s Minriry;) dam of True Briton. 

Lavy NorruumbertAnp. Imported by Mr. Crow, of Philadelphia. 

Imported mare, owned by John Page, Msq.of Virginia. (See Turf Regis- 
ter, vol. 1, page 53.) l 
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Imported mare, owned by Mr. Grenwell. (See Turf Reg. vol. 1, p. 53.) 

Imported mare, owned by John Bland, Esq. (See Turf Reg. vol. 1, p. 53.) 

Mary Gray; owned by Carter Braxton. (See Turf Register, vol. 1, 
pages 54, 315.) 

Seprima; by Othello, out of Moil Brazen. Owned in Virginia. (See 
Turf Register, vol. 1, page 55.) 

Miss Corvite; dam of Spark. (See Turf Register, vol. 1, page 55.) 

Sygit. (See Turf Register, vol. 1, page 163.) 

Bonny Lass. (See American Farmer, vol. 10, pages 32, 159.) 

Imported mare, owned by Mr. Booth, of Gloucester, Va. 

GunuixLpa; by Star, and he by Regulus. 

Biazeixia; by Blaze, out of Jenny “Cameron. 

Nancy Bywetr; by Matchem. Imported by Mr. Mitchell, of Charles 
county. Owned by Col. Lloyd. She beat all the best racers of her day:— 
Lath, Regulus, Apollo, Natter, &c. 

Mare, imported; grandam of Mr. Ogle’s Badger; by Spot. 

Mare, imported; belonged to Col. Randolph, of Virginia. 

Pacoter mare; by Pacolet; dam Whiteneck, by Crab. Imported, into 
Pennsylvania, by Mr. Hiltzheimer. 

Sitver; by the Bellsize Arabian. (See Turf Register, vol. 1, page 524.) 

Mare, imported, the property of Peter Renae, Esq. 

Potty Peacnem. (See Turf Register, vol. 2, page 151.) - 

G. 

{Mares imported since the revolution, to be inserted in our next.] 





Mr. Eprror: April 28, 1831. 

In the list of stallions, &c. imported into the United States since the revo- 
lution, published in the "March No. of the Register, 2d vol. under the head, 
‘imported into Virginia,” I find placed Arra Kooker, by Drone, and Honest 
John, by Sir Peter Teazle; the latter horse said to have stood in ‘Tennessee. 
Now, unless I have been greatly misinformed, both these horses were im- 
ported into Pennsylvania, by the late Dr. James Tate, of Bucks county, and 
both stood in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. I have also been informed 
that Honest John died soon after he was sold by the executors or adminis- 
trators of the estate of Dr. Tate. 

Nimrod was also imported into Pennsylvania by Dr. Tate, in 1798. He 
was a dark bay, 16 hands high, and was got by King Fergus. 

Yours, most respectfully, I. 


RACING CALENDAR. 


Quincy (Florida) Races. 


First day, Thursday; two mile heats, purse $190. 


W. D. Harrison’s b. m. Fanny, four yous old; by Sertorius; dam 
unknown, - - - - t 1 


Maj. J. A. Wooten’s b. g. Doct.; sien ileianien dam by Potomac, 2 dis. 
Col. F. A. Cash's b. og. Jackson, aged, by Sir Harry; dam by 


Ratler, - - - dis. 
Col. A. Mandell’s ch. h. Young Henry, four yes old: by Sir 
Archy; dam by Galatin, - - - - dis. 


Time, Ist heat, 4m. 12 5.—2d ry Am. 29 s. 
The race was run in slow time, but won by Mr. Harrison’s mare, in two 
heats, with great ease. It is, however, proper to observe, that the track is 


twenty yards over a mile, and that the b. g. Jackson was quite lame in the 
shoulder at starting. 
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Second day, Friday; one mile heat, purse $105. 

Mr. Smith’s b. g. Junius, seven years old; by Sir Hal; dam un- 
known, - - - - - i 2-9 

Col. Cash’s b. g. Jackson, aged; by Sir Harry; dam by Ratler, 2 2 

Col. Mandell’s g. c. two years old; by Sir Andrew; dam a Dio- 
med mare, - - - - - - - 3 dis. 

Time, Ist heat, 2 m.—2d heat, 1m. 59s. 

The first heat of this race was hard contested; Junius winning only by 
about half a length. The 2d heat was won with ease; Jackson failing en- 
tirely, owing to his lameness. 

Third dew, Saturday; sweepstake race, for saddle horses, one mile out; 
entrance $10. 

Capt. H. Wilder's b. g. Old Dave, six yore old, - - - 

Col. A. Mandell’s ch. g, aged, 

Mr. Lloyd's gr. g. five years old, - - - 

Mr. Smith’s eh. go. aged, - - - 

Time, 2m. 5s 

No mule appearing against Ribbon, Judge Robinson, the owner, con- 
sented, for the gratification of the spe ctators, to start his mule Sparrow; 
both went off at the tap of the drum. kept the track, and run handsomely; 
Ribbon beating about 20 yards in the mile. 

There were many match races, of all distances, from 300 yards to a mile, 
some of which were very interesting. By the Secretary. 

Quincy, Jan. 25, 1831. 
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St. FRANCISVILLE (Zou.) Races. 


_ day, March Ist, 1831; three mile heats; entrance $100; three en- 
tered: 

F’. Duplantier’s b. m. Kitty Clover, five years old; by Sir Charles, 
W. H. Chambers’s gr. c. Medley, three years old; by Palafox, 
Thos. Tunstal’s b. c. "Voleano, three _ old; by Stockholder, 
Time, Ist heat, 5 m. 50 s.—2d heat, 5 m. 52s. 


Second day, two mile heats; entrance $50; two entered. 

Gen. M’Caslin’s b. f. Gentle Kitty, three years old, — - - 
F. Duplantier’s b. h. Bagdad, by Bagdad, four years old, - $ 3 
This purse was taken by Gentle Kitty, with great ease, at two heats. 
Time, Ist heat, 4 m. 7 s. 


Third day, mile heats; entrance $100; four entered: 


Qs — 
woes = 
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Thos. Tunstal’s b. in. Re becca, five years old; by Palafox, - 1 1 

F. Duplantier’s br. f. two years old; by annem . 2 dis. 
C. Ratcliff’s b. h. Gumbo, four years old, - $ dis. 
Gen. M’Caslin’s b. f. three years old; by Uncle Toby, - 4 dis. 


‘Time, Ist heat, 1 m. 53 s.—2d heat, 1 m. 50s. 
The track is situated one mile from St. Francisville, is precisely one mile 
in length, nearly a dead level, and of light sandy soil. C. R.H. 


WinnING Horses anv SuMs won, IN ENGLAND, THE Past YEAR. 


{From a kind friend we have received a list of the winning horses in 
England, last year. On the list are three sons of Truffle, sire of Gov. Bar- 
bour’s imported horse Young Truffle: they won $5159. ; 
The whole number of winners is one hundred and eighty, and the amount i 
won upwards of $690,000. Of the winners there are several that won up 


wards of $30,000 each, and one of them, Whalebone, son of Waxy, won 
$45,535} 
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TURF REGISTER. 


Pedigrees of the animals which com- 
posed the stud of the late Edmund 
Irby, Esq. of Nottoway county, Va. 
1. ‘The Dare Devu mare was 

got by the imp.h. Dare Devil, out of 

Capt. Sallards’s celebrated old mare, 

who was got by Old Wildair, the 

best son of Col. Baylor’s imp. h. Fear- 
nought. Her grandam, a chestnut 
mare, called Piccadilla, was got by 

Batte and Macklin’s Fearnought, 

who was foaled in 1777, and bred by 

Mr. Edwards, of Hick’s Ford, Va. 

Batte and Macklin’s Fearnought was 

got by the old imp. Fearnought, out 

of an imp. mare, who, in the spring 
of 1776, was purchased, by Mr. Ed- 
wards, of the widow of Col. Mail, on 

Elizabeth river, near Norfolk, Va. 

Her g. g. dam was got by Col. Bay- 

lor’s horse Godolphin, who was got 

by the imp. h. Fearnought, out of 

Col. Baylor's imp. m. Jenny Dismal; 

_ g. g.g.dam was got by the imp. 

-Hob Nob. This fine Hob Nob 
mare was the property of Col. Ar- 
chibald wap ge of Chesterfield county, 
Va. Her g. g. g.g¢. dam was got by 
the imp. h. Jolly eae, (known in 
England as Roger of the Vale;) her 
g.g.9.g0. 9. dam was = A the 
imp. h. Valiant; her ¢. g. g. 9. ¢. g. 
dam was got by T ryall, who was got 
7 the imp. h. Morton’s Traveller. 

. ConTENTION was got by Old 

Sir “Archy, out of the above Dare 

Devil mare. 

3. ReapnHook was got by Old Sir 
Archy, out of the same mare. 

4. Carypso was got by Bellair, 
out of the same mare. 

5. Tuappevus was got by Ball's 
Florizel, out of the same mare. 

6. Wooppecker, out of the same 
mare, by the imp. h. Dragon. 

7. SNAKE, out of the same mare, 
by . 
8. Burstavy was got by Shylock, 
out of the same mare. 

9. Weaz.e was got by Shylock, 
out of the same mare; foaled 1817. 

10. Bersty Arcuer was got by 
Old Sir Archy, out of Weazle. 





11. Muctra Frora was got by 
Old Sir Archy, out of Weazle; foaled 
in 1826. 

12. Chestnut filly, was got by Old 
Sir Archy, out of Weazle; foaled in 
1827. 

13. Bay filly, was got by Monsieur 
Tonson, out of Weazle; foaled in 
1829. 

14. Suyrock, a beautiful bay, 15 
hands 2 inches high; was got by the 
imp. h. Bedford; his dam was got by 
Old Diomed; his grandam was got 
by the imp. h. St. George; his g. ¢ 
dam was got by Old Fearnought; his 
g.g. g.dam was got by the imp. h. 
Jolly Roger, out of an imp. mare. 

J. J. A. of Glenambler. 





Stud of Col. Wade Hampton, of South 
Carolina. 

Ch. m. Pecey, foaled 1803; bred 
by Col. Wm. Alston; got by the imp. 
h. Bedford, out of the imp. m. Peggy. 

Her produce: 

1816; ch. f. TRumpetTa, by He- 
phestion. 

1817; ch. f. by Hephestion; died 
1826. 

1819; ch.c. Canpiparer, (late Ev- 
Taw) by Virginius. Sold in Louisi- 
ana. 

1820; b.c. by Janus. Died from 
gelding - 

821; ch. c. by Galatin. Died on 
the road to New Orleans. 

1823; missed to Kosciusko, and 
died 1824. 

Note.—It is believed that Peggy 
was the only mare, ever imported 
into America, having won the king’s 
plate. She won three; viz: in 1793, 
Peggy, five years old, won his ma- 


jesty’s plate, for mares, carrying 10 st. 


four miles; 1794, his majesty’s plate, 
100 guineas, at New Market; and 
the king’s plate, at Winchester, of 
100 guineas, 12 st. four mile heats. 

Ch. m. Trumperra, foaled 1816; 
got by Hephestion, out of Peggy. 

Her produce: 

1821; ch. f. by Galatin. Sold into 
Kentucky. 
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‘Trumpetta was presented, in 1823, 
to Jesse M. Howell, Esq. and has 
since produced: 

1824; ch.c. by Kosciusko. Dead. 

1825; ch. f. by Kosciusko. Pre- 
sented, by J. M. H. to W. H. Jr. 

326; ch. f. by Virginius. 

Trumpetta died 1827. 

B.m. Pocanonras, bred by Col. 
Singleton; foaled 1819; got by Sir 
Archy, out of Young Lotte ry; Young 
Lottery by Sir Archy, out of Li tery; 
Lottery by Bedford, out of the imp. 
m. Anvilina. 

Her produce: 

1626; b. f. by Bertrand. 

1829; b. c. by Crusader. Died 
young. 

1830; b. f. by Crusader. 

182 1; missed to Crusader. 


Ch. m. Youna Preey, bred by 
Jesse M. Howell, Esq. foaled 1825; 
got by Kosciusko, out of 'Trumpetta. 

Her produce: 

1829; twins, by Crusader. Died 
one day old. 

1830; ch. c. by Crusader. 

1831; missed to Jackson. 

B.m. Morty Fisner, bred by Gen. 
W. Hampton; foaled 1814; got by 
Janus, out of Gemima. Janus was 
got by Jolly Friar, out of Fantail. 
Gemima was got by Bedford, out of 
the imp. m. Rachael, by Drone. 
1822; b. f. YY) 
Janus. Col. Darrington, 

1823; b. f. by { of Alabama. 
Janus. 

1830; b. c. by Crusader. 

Note.—In the 12th No. vol. 1, of 
the Turf Register, your correspon- 
dent “B.” has given, in part, the pe- 
digree of Jolly. Friar. I should be 
greatly obliged to him, or any other 
gentleman, who would furnish it en- 
tire. I*antail was bred in Virginia, 
by Col. Goode, of whom she was pur- 
chased, by Gen. Hampton. Her pe- 
digree has been mislaid: it may pos- 
sibly be furnished by the representa- 
tives of Col. Goode, or some gentle- 
man of Virginia, who would confer 
a publie benefit by publishing it in 
your Register, as many of her stock 
are extant in this state. WEL. Jr 

Millwood, March 25, 831. 


[May, 1831. 


Pendleton, March 31, 1831. 
Mr. Eprror: 

The late Richard A. Rapley, of 
Abbeville district, in this state, (an 
Englishman,) died about the year 
1822, at a very advanced age, leav- 
ing a number of fine blood horses. 
Having his stud book in my posses- 
sion, I have selected a few of those 
from which his stock, now living, or 
more immediately descended, have 
sprung, which I send for insertion in 
your ‘Turf Register, as it may be 
useful for reference. 

Amazon, foaled in 1800; got by 
Dictator; her dam Statira, by Percy; 
grandam Homespun, by Romulus; 
g.g.dam Venus, by Hero; g. g. g. 
dam Tripsy, by Old Fearnought. 

Her produce: 

1806; b. f. Frotick, by Argus. 

Mare died 1806. 

Tripsy, foaled in 1800; got by 
Figure; herdam Homespun, the gran- 
dam of Amazon, as above. 

Her produce: 

1809; gr. f. Tlomeseun, by Mes- 
senger, 

Died in 1813. 

AraLanta, foaled in 1800; got by 
Dictator, out of Dutchess, the dam 
of Sappho and of Argus; Dutchess 
by Hero; her grandam by Brutus; 
her g. g. dam by Tarquin; her g. ¢. 
g. dam by Old Prince. 

Her produce: 

1805; b.c. ‘Tarrar, by Bedford 

Died in 1817. 

Avrora, foaled in 1802; got by 
Marplot, out of Camilla, by Perey; 
grandam Countess, by Hero; g. g. 
dam, also out of Old Countess, by 
Hfero; Brutus, Tarquin, &c. 

Her produce: 

1815; b. c. Bassanio, by Galatin. 

Died in 1820, 

Saprno, foaled in 1791; got by 
Buckskin; her dam Dutchess, by He 
ro; Brutus, ‘Tarquin, Old Pulnre. 

fler produce: 

1303; b.c. GAMEs'rer, by Spread 
Mavle. 

Died IST, 

Surana, foaled in 1803; got by 
Spread Kagle, out of Orelhia, by Per- 


cy. 
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SuLrana’s produce: 

1813; gr. f. Sareno, by Tartar. 

Cx10, foaled in 1809; got by imp. 
Whip; her dam Sultana, by imported 
Spread Kagle; her grandam Orelia, 
by Perey; Buckskin, Hero, Brutus, 
Tarquin, &c. 

Iler produce: 

1813; b.c. Avcrpes, by Galatin. 

1815; gr. c. Hautrsoy, by Galatin. 

817; gr. f. Diana, by Galatin. 

1820; gr. f. Viona, by Galatin. 

1825; or. c. RapLey,* by Bassanio. 

SaLvavor was foaled in the spring 
of 1825. He was got.by Singleton’s 
Gannymede; his dam Clio, by the 
imp. Whip; his grandam Sultana, by 
the inp. Spread Eagle; his g.¢. dam 
Orelia, by Percy; his g. 9.9. dam by 
Buckskin; his g.g. g. @. ‘dain by He- 
ro; his g. e.g. we ‘g. dam by imported 
Brutus; his g.g.g.g.g. ¢.dam by 
unp. ‘Tarquin. 

1827; b. c. Foxaway, by Black 
Rock, suid to be son of Cock of the 
Rock. 

Died 1828. 

In the last No. of the Turf Regis- 
ter the pedigree of Dictator is asked; 
finding it in Mr. Rapley’s stud book, 
L vive it: 

“Dicravor was got by the import- 
ed Mexican; dam by imp. Flimnap, 
(son of South, out of the Cygnet 
mare;) Mexican by Snap, out of the 
Matchem Middleton. Dictator’s 
grandam was imported, and bought, 
at the Duke of Bridgewater's sale, 
in 1762; g.g@. dam by Newcomb’s 
Arabian; Regulus, Cullen Arabian, 
Old Snake, Crab, Bald Galloway, 
Curwen Barb. He was bred by the 
lute Gen. M’Pherson, of this state, 
and foaled in 1790. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Joun E. Coruoun. 





Pedigree of two mares, owned by Ed- 
ward B. Hicks, Esq. of Lawrence- 
ville, Brunswick county, Va, 
(Taken from the book of the late 

Maj. Phil. Claiborne, of that county. 
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Maj. C. owned the stock himself 40 
years, and it had been in the family 
of his first wife (Miss Simms,)40 years 
more.) 

Ch. m. Ggorcrana, eight years 
old this spring, about 4 feet 10 or 11 
inches high; got by Napoleon, out of 
Old Poll, when twenty-two years 
old; she by Druid, (and the dam of 
Carolinian, Boxer, Theseus, Tyro, 
and Lady Randolph,) by Wildair; 
Americus, imp. Janus, Moore’s Part- 
ner, Jolly Roger, out of Kitty Fisher. 
(Now in foal by Young Truffle, and 
expected to drop it in May.) 

Chestnut filly, four years old in 
June, 4 feet 11 inches high; got by 
Arab, out of Georgiana. (Put to 
Medley, last spring, and failed. They 
are both for sale.) 


Mares, &c. owned by the Messrs. Tay- 
loes, of Virginia. The pedigrees 
corrected and accurately reported, 
some inaccuracies having occurred 
in the first publication. 

1. B.m. Miss Cuance; by Chance, 
out of Roxalana. 

2. B. m. Lucy Gwynn; by Sir 
Charles; dam by Sir Harry; grandam 
by Bedford; g. ¢. dam by Dare Devil; 
g.g. g. dam by Wildair; g. g. g. g- 
dam by Medley; ¢.g. g.g.g. dam by 
Ranter. 

3. Ch. m. Freprica; by Escape, 
alias Horns, out of a thorough bred 
mare, owned and run, with great suc- 
cess, on the Kastern Shore of Mary- 
land, by the Messrs. Norwoods.t 

4. Br. m. Inpiana; by Florizel; 
dam by ‘Thornton Medley; grandam 
by Crageg’s Hightlyer; g. g. dam by 
Hall’s Union. 

5. Br.h. Ravenswoon; by Sir Har- 
ry, out of Duchess. 

6. Chim. ZuLeika; 0 dai 
by Gracchus, out of No. 1 

7. Ch. ec. Trenicus; three years 
- by C lifton, out of No. 1. 

. Ch. f. Jesanen; two years old; 

we a Bedtord horse, a vd by R.W. 

Carte 7, sq. out of No. 


* | purchased the mare in this year, with a foal, three days old, which | 
named Rapley, a fine horse. Sold to Gen. ‘Taylor, of Georgia. 


t Pedigree of her dam, or any of the : 


will be thankfully received. 


stock of the late Messrs. Norwood's, 
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9. Ch. f. Toxean; two years old; 
by the late Dr. Thornton's Don Juan, 
out of No.3. Don Juan by Ratler, 
out of an Oscar mare; grandam by 
Medley. 

10. Ch.f. two yearsold; by Ratler, 
out of No. 4 

11. B.f. Emity Tonson; out of 
No. 2. Foaled 23d March, 1830. 

12. B.c. by Shakspeare, out of No. 
1. Foaled 1830. 

No. 1, in foal to Shakspeare. 

No. 2, sent to 'Timoleon. 

No. 3, in foa] to Rockingham, full 
brother of John Richards. 

No. 4, in foal to Brilliant. 

No. 6, in foal to Rockingham. 

Essex Co. Va. March, 1831. 





Sir Arcuy’s pedigree in full, from 
the English General Stud Book:— 
Sired byi imp. Diomed; dam imp. Cas- 
tianira, by Rockingham; grandam 
Tabitha, by Trentham; ¢ g.g¢. dam by 
Bosphorus; g. g. g. dam by Forres- 
ter; g.g.g. g. dam Coalition colt; 
g.g.g.g.g.dam by Bustard; g¢. ¢. 
g.g.g.a.dam Lord Leigh's Charm- 
ing Molly, by Second; g. g. g. g. g. 
g. g. dam Hanger’s brown mare, by 
Stanyan’s Arabian; gg. 9.90. 0. 8. 
g.g. dam Gipsy, by King William 
the Third’s Black No- tongued Barb; 
C.0.8- 8.9.9.0. 9.9, dain by Make- 
less, g. g. gg. g. g.g. g. 9. g. 9. dam 


Royal mare. 


(May, 1831. 


med; his dam by Mr. Hall’s imp. h. 
Eclipse; grandaizx by Don Carlos; 
(which was got by Dr. Hamilton’s 
imp. h. Figure, out of his famous run- 
ning mare Primrose;) ¢. g.dam by 
Dr. Hamilton’s imp. h. Ranger, (who 
was got by Martindale’s Regulus; 
Regulus was got by the Godolphin 
Arabian; ) his g.g. g. dam by Dr. 
Hamilton’s imp. h. - Dove; his g. g. ¢. 
g.dam by Othello, out of Col. Tas- 
ker’s Old Selima, and full sister to 
Mr. William Brent’s Ebony,and Mr. 
Samuel Galloway’s Old Selim. 

I certify the above to be a true 
pedigree. 

Signed, WarTer Bowie. 

Hicurianper, b. was got by the 
imp. h. Shark; his dam Young Seli- 
ma, by Old Fearnought, out of Mr. 
Brent’s noted mare Ebony, who was 
got by the imp. h. Othello, upon Col. 
Tasker’s imp. m. Old Selima, whose 
sire was the Godolphin Arabian. 

{1CHARD BROOKE. 

March 15, 1796. 

Paut Jones, b. h. was got by Old 
Paul Jones; his dam by Marias, (be- 


longing to Charles Carroll, Esq. of 


Carrolton;) his grandam by Old Sil- 
ver Heels, his g. g. dam by Selby 
Carter’s horse Crab; his v.70, dain 
an imp. mare, the property of Col. 
Tasker. 


Signed, Samuert Norwoon. 


Berrrann, b. 16 hands high, (the Qup Paur Jones was got by Spe ~ 

property of John Hlutcheroft, sq. of cinfen; Specimen by Old Ke arnought, 
Bourbon county, Kentucky;) was got out of Jenny Dismal, and full brother 
by Sir Archy; dam Eliza, by tap. to Fitzhueh’s Regulus and Harris's 
Bedford; grandain the imp.in. Mam-  Kelipse; his dam was vot by Wildair, 
brino. that was taken back to England; his 
Dewocrar, b. h. was bred by me; grandam De Lancey’s Old Cubimare. 

got by Col. 'Tayloe’s horse Grey Div- Signed, Danie. Moruan. ; 

CORRECTIONS. : 

4 


What Philo Philip, in Vol. 1, page 579, states, viz: that TMimoleon, the 
sire of Washington, Sally Walker, &e. was got by Sir Archy, is very truc, 
and known to the whole sporting community; and your statement, | could 
wish to inform Philo Puilip, is equally correct, that there was another Tiimo- 
leon, got by Col. "Tayloe’s Grey Diomed, out of Bonny Lass. 

An Ovv ‘Turrman. 


256, there is a mis 
He was by unp. Othello, out 


lu the pe “uliore 1e of Mi SSENGER iy nO . vol. a page 
take; ‘Prac Briton ts = dowh as imported. 
of he up. tn. Milley 





